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THE STATE OF MAINE. 


EAR after year the visitors 
to the State of Maine are 
increasing in numbers and im- 
portance. The resorts are so 
numerous, the air so bracing and 
pure, the sport so enticing, that 
we do not wonder that the people 
who have money to spend are 
eager to pass their vacations in 
the wilderness of Maine, or on 
the seashore at noted resorts. It 
is a great State for health and 
comfort, for fish and game, ani 
each year will see its best places 
more and more occupied, uatil 
we fear that there will not bea 
troutleftin the numerous streams 
and great lakes of Maine. 
Maine is abundantly suppliec 
with water courses. The Wool- 
astook, flowing into the St. John 
on the north, and the Aroostook 
on the east, each with numerous 
tributaries drain the northern 
portion of the State. The Penob- 
scot, flowing into Penobscot Bay, 
is the largest river, draining «ith 
its branchesand connecting lakes 
the centre of the State, and navi- 
gable for large vessels to Bangor, 
sixty miles from its mouth. The 
Kennebec, west of the Penob- 
scot, affords great and valuable 
water power, and is navigable for 
ships to Bath, twelve miles from 
its mouth. Further west are the Andro- 
scoggin and Saco. Several of the rivers 
have falls of considerable note. Scattered 
Over the surface of the State are a great 
number of lakes, the largest of which is 
Moosehead, thirty-five miles long, and from 
four to twelve wide; among others are Um- 
bagog, Sebec, Chesuncook, Schoodic, Bas- 
31 


THE WILDERNESS OF MAINE, 


kahegan, Long, Portage, Eagle, Madawaska, 
Millikonet and Sebago. 

The surface is generally hilly, mostly 
level toward the coast, but rising in the 


interior. A broken chain of eminences, ap- 
parently an extension of the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, crosses the State 
from the west to the north-east, terminating 
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in Mars Hill on the borders of New Bruns- 
wick. The highest elevation in the range 
is Mount Katahdin, more than 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Saddleback, 
Bigelow, Abraham, North and South Rus- 
sell and Haystack are among the others 
best known. 

Maine is almost exclusively a region of 
the azoic rocks. The western portion of 
the State is granitic, and numerous quarries 
of excellent granite are worked along the 
coast for the supply of cities in more south- 
ern States. Many of these quarries are 
directly accessible by ships. The meta- 
morphic rocks abound in a great variety of 
interesting minerals, and some localities are 
famous among mineralogists, as Paris, Ox- 
ford County, for its beautiful colored tour- 
malines; Parsonsfield, York County, and 
Phippsburg, on the coast of Lincoln Coun- 
ty, for varieties of garnets and various other 
minerals ; Brunswick and Topsham for feld- 
spar, etc.; and Bowdoinham for beryls. 
Over the surface of the country the drift 
formation is everywhere spread in the form 
of bowlders and sand and gravel. Even 
upon the highest summits are tound scat- 
tered rounded fragments of formations situ- 
ated in places further north. Along the 
southern portion of the State deposits of 
tertiary clays are found in many localities 
beneath the drift. They are characterized 
by beds of shells of the common clam and 
mussel, and consequently belong to the 
newer pliocene. They extend into the in- 
terior as far as Augusta and Hallowell, and 
are penetrated by wells sunk fifty feet or 
more below the surface. Limestone quar- 
ries are worked in many places among the 
metamorphic rocks. Thomaston, at the 
mouth of the Penobscot Bay, has for many 
years furnished from its extensive quarries 
supplies of lime for a large portion of the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Argillaceous slates of excellent quality are 
worked for roofing slates at several towns 
on the Piscataquis, a branch of the Penob- 
scot. Along the shore of the Passamaquod- 
dy Bay are beds of red sandstone, probably 
of the age of the Connecticut River sand- 
stone. It is penetrated by dikes of trap, 
and at the contact of the two rocks are de- 


veloped many interesting minerals. On 
Campbell’s Island and on the shore of Cobs- 
cook Bay veins of galena are found of some 
promise at the contact of trap dikes and ar- 
gillaceous limestone. Trap abounds in 
this portion of the State, and in the interior 
it forms hills of considerable extent. The 
sources of the rivers are in a wild mountain- 
ous territory spreading over the central por- 
tion of the State. The mountains are in 
scattered groups, with no appearance of 
regular ranges. Their structure is of the 
metamorphic rocks; and so far as explored 
they present little of economical importance. 
On the Aroostook are numerous beds of 
limestone and one large body of red hema- 
tite. 

The winters in Maine are severe, but the 
temperature is uniform and not subject to 
violent changes, and the climate is consid- 
ered very favorable to health. The snow 
lies on the ground for from three to five 
months. The north-east winds from the 
Atlantic in the spring and early summer, 
charged with cold fogs, are, if not unhealthy, 
at least unpleasant features in the climate 
of the State. The soil varies greatly, being 
sterile in the mountains and fertile in the 
valleys; the most productive land ties be- 
tween the Kennebec and the Penobscot 
and in the valley of the St. John. Great 
forests cover the centre and northern por- 
tion of the State, yielding immense quanti- 
ties of timber, which constitutes the princi- 
pal source of wealth. ‘The most prevalent. . 
trees are the pine, spruce and hemlock; 
maple, birch, beech and ash are common, 
and the butternut, poplar, elm, sassafras 
and a variety of others are found in particu- 
lar districts. Apple, pear, plum and cherry 
trees thrive, but the peach has not been 
cultivated with success. The dense forests 
still afford retreats for the moose and cari- 
bou, fast disappearing to the more inaccess- 
ible regions. ‘There are also the bear, deer, 
wolf, catamount, wolverene, beaver, marten, 
sable, weasel, raccoon, woodchuck, squirrel, 
and others. Wild geese and ducks, eagles, 
hawks, partridges, pigeons, owls, quails, 
crows and humming birds are among the 
most common birds. The waters off the 
coast abound with fish, chiefly cod, herring 
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and mackerel; and salmon, trout and pick- 
erel, etc., are found in great abundance in 
the lakes and rivers. 

The industry of Maine is principally di- 
rected to lumbering, ship-building and agri- 


culture. The trees are felled in winter and 
dragged on the snow to the banks of the 
rivers, down which they are floated to the 
saw mills in the spring; and this occupation 
employs a great number of men. 


MIAGARA FALLS. 


T was a wise provision on the part of the 
State of New York to take charge of the 
American side of the Falls of Niagara, so 
that visitors will not have to spend a small 
fortune to see all the glories of the great 
flow of water. The extortions of the past 
years have caused great complaint, for 
there were charges without number for even 
the most insignificant views. Now we hope 
all is changed for the better, and if such is 
the case bridal parties will rejoice, and so will 
many other people from all parts of the 
world. Some of our distant readers may 
not know that the Niagara River is thirty- 
three miles long, forming part of the bound- 
ary between the United States and Canada 
West, and connecting Lake Erie with Lake 
Ontario. It is the outlet of the former lake, 
and the channel by which all the waters of 
the four great upper lakes flow toward the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. In their sbort pas- 
sage from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario there 
is a total descent of three hundred and 
thirty-four feet, leaving the lower lake still 
two hundred and thirty-one feet above the 
sea. The interruption to the navigation oc- 
casioned by the rapid descent of the Niaga- 
ra River is overcome on the Canadian side 
by the Welland Canal; and on the Ameri- 
can side the communication between tide 
water and the upper lakes was first effected 
by the Erie Canal. From the north-east 
extremity of Lake Erie the Niagara River 
flows in a northerly direction with a swift 
current for the first two miles, and then 
more gently with a widening current, which 
divides as a portion passes on each side of 
Grand Island. As these unite below the 
island, the stream spreads out to two or 


three miles in width, and appears like a 
quiet lake studded with small low islands. 
About sixteen miles from Lake Erie the 
current grows narrow and begins to descend 
with great velocity. This is the commence- 
ment of the rapids, which continue for 
about a mile, the waters rolling in great 
swells as they rush quickly down among the 
rocks, accomplishing in this distance a fall 
of fifty-two feet. The rapids terminate be- 
low in a great cataract, the precipitous de- 
scent of which is one hundred and sixty- 
four feet on the American side and one 
hundred and fifty on the Canadian. At this 
point the river, making a curve from west 
to north, spreads out to an extreme width 
of 4,750 feet. Goat Island, which extends 
down to the brink of the cataract, occupies 
about one-fourth of this space, leaving the 
river on the American side about 1,100 feet 
wide, and on the Canadian side about doub- 
le this width. The line along the verge of 
the Canadian fall is much longer than the 
breadth of this portion of the river, by rea- 
son of its horse-shoe form, the curve ex- 
tending up the central part of the current, 
The waters sweeping down the rapids are 
carried with great velocity over the preci- 
pice, and form a grand curve as they fall 
clear of the rocky wall into a deep boiling 
pool at the base. The space between this 
sheet of water and the wall widens near the 
bottom, the strata being there of a loose 
shaly character, and consequently hollowed 
out by the continual action of the spray. A 
cave is thus formed behind the fall, into 
which on the Canadian side persons can 
enter and pass by a rough and slippery path 
toward Goat Island. 
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Among the great cataracts of the globe, 


that of Niagara stands preeminent for the 
enormous volume of water that is carried 
ver so high a precipice. In the mountain- 
-ous regions of the earth numerous falls are 


known that descend from far greater 
heights; but the sublimity of Niagara is in 


‘tthe vast power displayed by a mighty cur- 


rent descending impetuously, first by rush- 


‘ing down the long inclined piane of the 


rapids, and finally plunging in one unbroken 
vertical sheet into the deep abyss below. 


The only outiets of the lakes, whose area 


hundred and fifty feet or more below the 
general surface. The sound of the fall va- 
ries greatly with the condition of the atmos. 
phere and the wind. Much of the time it is 
heard but a little distance off, and again it 
rolls over the land to the shores of Lake 
Ontario, and across its waters even to To- 
ronto, forty-six miles distant. At the edge 
of the abyss it is heard in full force, a deep, 
monotonous rumbling like that which a 
thousand great mills might create with their 
machinery. In the deep chasm below the 
fall the current, contracted in width to less 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


exceeds that of all the other lakes upon the 
globe, its current experiences comparatively 
little change. 

In the vicinity of the falls the scenery 
presents no features in keeping with the 
sublimity of the great cataract itself. The 
river flows from Lake Erie to the head of 
the rapids through a level and monotonous 
region; and below the falls the country con- 
tinues of the same character, interrupted 
only by the precipitous chasm or gorge ex- 
cavated by the river to the depth of one 


than one thousand feet, is tossed tumulta- 
ously about, and forms great whirlpools and 
eddies as it is borne along its rapidly de 
scending bed. Dangerous as it appears, 
the river is here crossed by small boats, and 
a little steamboat navigates this portion of 
the river, taking passengers up nearly to 
the foot of the falls. On each side of the 
gorge the walls rise almost perpendicularly 
from the talus fragments piled up along 
their base, and access to and from the sum: 
mit is had only by means of stairways Coa 
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he structed at several points. For seven miles | track. From this bridge, a fine though dis- 
va- below the falls the narrow gorge continues, | tant view is had of the falls. Three miles 


varying in width from two hundred to four 
hundred yards. ‘The river tnen emerges at 
It Lewiston into a lower district, having de- 


ke scended one hundred and four feet from 
ro the foot of the cataract. 

ge Several objects of interest are met with 
EP, in this portion of its course. Within two 


a miles of the falls is the wire suspension 


eir bridge, thrown across the zorge at the 
the height of two hundred and fifty-eight feet 


above the water, and supported by towers 
upon each bank, the centres of which are 
eight hundred feet apart. The current is 
here about three hundred and fifty feet 
wide. The bridge was constructed in 1855, 
by Mr. Roebling for the passage of railway 
trains, and twenty-cight feet below the rail- 
way it also sustaics a carriage and foot 


below the falls the river bending toward the 
Canadian side and contracted to a width of 
about two hundred and twenty-two feet, 
rushes violently into a deep depression in 
the steep cliff on that side, from which it 
emerges, turning back almost at a right an- 
gle into the American side, still very nar- 
row, but fowing with a gentle current. The 
remarkable depression in the western bank 
presents the appearance of having been hol- 
lowed out by a great eddy or whirl of the 
waters, and it is known as the whirlpool. 
But the river now flows sluggishly through 
it, and its slow course in the very narrow 
chasm below is no doubt occasioned by the 
great depth to which its bed is excavated in 
the soft strata at this point. 


RAZIL has a progressive ruler at its 
head, one who wants his country to 
stand well among other nations. He has a 
hard task before him, owing to the indolent 
nature of his people and the terribly hot cli- 
mate that oppresses them and prevents nat- 
ural enterprise from finding veut in various 
under akings that would redound to the 
credit of the State. There are gold, dia- 
mond and other mines in Brazil, and the 
crops of coffee are the envy of other coun- 
tries, but no one with a white skin has the 


ulta- ambition to labor, so the-slaves have all the 
and work and their masters the small profits of 
y de- aplantation. White emigration is not at- 
ears, tracted to Brazil, for the climate. is bad and 
and the insects and wild animals are trouble- 
of some. 

ly to The Brazilian Empire is a compact do- 
t the Minion of gigantic extent,.but of no com- 
larly mensurate political importance, .ewbracing 
long the ventral and eastern districts» of South 
sum- America, touching all its countries with. the 
con- exception of Chili and Patagonia, and cor- 
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responds in general shape to that of the 
continent itself, a triangle, with the apex 
directed to the south, It includes the coast 
of the Atlantic from French Guiana to Uru- 
yuay, a sea-board of 3,700 miles; stretches 
through 2,600 miles from north to south, by 
nearly the same distance from east to west; 
acd comprehends an area falling but little 
short of 3,000,000 square miles, if not ex- 
ceeding that measurement. But though 
nearly equal t> the whole of Europe in size, 
the population is inferior in numbers to the 
aggregate found within the limited dimen- 
sions of Belgium and Holland. Northward 
are the Guianas, Venezuela and Colombia; 
westward are Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia; 
southward are Paraguay, Uruguay and the 
Argentine Republic; eastward rolls the 
ocean. This vast empire lies between lati- 
tude four degrees, thirty minutes north and 
thirty three degrees, forty-five minutes south, 
and between longitude thirty-four degrees, 
forty-seven minutes and seventy-two degrees . 
west. It thus passes north heyond the 
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equator, and advances considerably in the 
opposite direction beyond the line of the 
southern tropic. Low levels, generally 
densely wooded, are in the north and west, 
with moderately high table-lands crossed by 
mountainous ridges in the east and south, 
which have likewise woodland tracts, but 
include extensive pasture-grounds. These 
two regions divide nearly equal proportions 
of the surface between them. The greatest 
elevations are in the more maritime ridges, 
as the Sierra do Mar or Sea Range, imme- 
diately in the background of Rio janeiro; 
and a northerly continuation of it, the Sierra 


provinces of Bahia and Pernambuco, on its 
passage tu the Atlantic; and the Upper 
Parana and Paraguay in the south, which 
form by their united volume the Rio de la 
Plata. 

The occupied and cultivated districts in 
Brazil are ehiefly maritime. At no great 
distance from the coast at any point, the 
country is largely in a state of nature, and 
completely so through an immense extent 
of the remote interior. But everywhere 
both animal and vegetable life is developed 
with astonishing profusion and diversity. 
The jaguar is lord of the woods and jungle, 


GOLD WASHING ON THE ITOCOLAMI, BRAZIL. 


do Espinhaco, at a somewhat greater dis- 
tance from the coast. But the highest 
points range only from 6,000 to 7,000 feet 
above the sea. The hydrography of the 
country comprises the great flood of the 
Amazon, traveling through its whole extent 
from west to east, with its numerous and 
mighty tributaries, of which the Negro from 
the north, and the Madeira, the Tapajos, 
and the Xingu, from the south, are the 
largest; the Tocantins, flowing from south 
to north, and entering the same estuary; 
the San Francisco, in the east, watering the 


sharing the dominion with the boa-constric- 
tor, often of enormous length. The emu 
and the vulture are the largest of the birds, 
the various parrots are the most beautiful, 
the toucan the most eccentric-looking, and 
the humming-birds of many species the 
most interesting. The plumage of the lat- 
ter, purple, crimson and copper-colored, 
taken from the breast and head, is used for 
the manufacture of feather flowers. Insect 
life, while including the class of tormentors 
in abundance, embraces the largest of all 
batterflies, splendidly arrayed; and fireflies 
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abound, whose phosphorescent lustre has a 
magical effeet in the forest at night. It is 
stated that the hum and noise of the myri- 
ads of insects in the woods may be heard 
on board a ship at anchor some distance 
from the shore. 

The first diamonds were obtained in the 
year 1710, by the miners in washing for 
gold. They were preserved as pretty stones, 
deemed of no more value than beads, till 
recognized by an official who had been in 
the East Indies as diamonds of the purest 
water. 

Brazil was accidenta!ly discovered by a 
Portuguese navigator un May 3, 1500, who, 
while on a voyage to India, was wafted by 
the trade wind to the shore, near Mount 
Pascal, on the south of Cape St. Augustin. 
The country was gradually colonized, and 
remained a dependency of Portugal to the 
year 1808, when it became the refuge of the 
royal family, driven from the mother State 
by the French, and was constituted a king- 
dom in connection with it. This tie was 


finally broken in 1822, and an independent 


empire created under a Portuguese prince, 
with a liberal constitution. The govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy limited by a 
representative assembly of two chambers, 
one of senators appointed for life, and an- 
other of deputies appointed for four years. 
Each province has also a legislative assem- 
bly for local laws, taxation and administra- 
tive purposes, under presidents appointed 
by the crown. 

Rio Janeiro, the capital of the empire, 
commonly called Rio, is the largest city of 
South America, containing perhaps a popu- 
lation of 400,000. It occupies the south- 
western shores of a landlocked and exquis- 
itely beautiful bay, to which the name, sig- 
nifying River of January, was originally re- 
stricted, first applied to it from the month 
of its discovery. The place itself was 


founded in the year 1556, by a French colo- 
ny, with the name of San Sebastian. It was 
intended to be the capital of a region called 
Antarctic France, but little more than ten 
years elapsed before the Portuguese took 
possession of the settlement. 


T one time there was no more noted 
place in Virginia than Harper’s Ferry. 
Here our armies during the Civil War met 
with sad reverses, and it was at Harper’s 
Ferry that John Brown commenced his 
wild scheme of freeing the slaves of the 
South, and there he met his fate at the 
hands of a c.mmon hangman for an at- 
tempted insurrection, The man was un- 
doubtedly a fanatic on the subject of slavery 
or he would have seen the hopelessness of 
his task, and remained away from the sa- 
cred soil of old Virginia. 

Harper’s Ferry is situated in Jefferson 
County, West Virginia, the scenery of which 
State is noted for its beauty; and an excel- 
lent view of some of its pleasantest portions 
can be obtained from the Baltimore and 


HARPER'S FERRY. 


Ohio Railroad. 


The old town has a very used-up appear- 
ance, and there seems no immediate pros- 
pect of its improvement. Situated just at 
the confluence of the Potomac and Shenan- 
doah Rivers, at the base and in the very 
shadow of the Blue Ridge Mountains, with 
Virginia on one side and Maryland on the 
other, it has natural advantages which 
should make it a place of immense import- 
ance. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad crosses 
the Potomac here on a magnificent bridge, 
and the Winchester aod Potomac Railroad 
has its northern terniinus in the old town. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is also in 
the near vicinity. 

The grandeur of the scenery about 
Harper’s Ferry has been immortalized by 
Jefferson in his “Notes on Virginia,” and 
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the remarkable rock on which he sat while 
writing those “ Notes ” is still much visited 
by tourists, not only because Jefferson once 
sat on it, but because from the spot on 
which it stands a superb view is obtained of 
both rivers and their junction. On one 
side the famous Maryland Heights rise 
thirteen hundred feet above the surround- 
ing country; on the other, London Heights 
in Virginia nearly as high; while between 
these two ramparts —to quote the words of 
an enthusiastic tourist: “In a gorge of 


strength with the Potomac to make a pas- 
sage to the ocean. On the rugged cliffs, 
sculptured by the hand of Nature, imagina- 
tion sees various shapes and faces, the ap- 
pearance of which change with the season, 
and as the surrounding verdure more or less 
conceals them. On a large rock on the 
Maryland side is a face which reminds the 
tourist greatly of that of George Washing- 
ton as seen in pictures. 

Harper’s Ferry gets its name from Rob- 
ert Harper, an Englishman, who, traveling 


HARPER'S FERRY. 


savage grandeur the lordly Potomac takes 
to his embrace the beautiful Shenandoah.” 
Th- former river rises in Western Vir- 
ginia, and tumbling from the Alleghanies 
in an impetuous volume, traverses the nor- 
thern extremity of the Valley of Virginia, 
forming the boundary between the “ Old 
Dominion” and the State of Maryland. At 
Harper’s Ferry it meets the Blue Ridge at 
right angles and receives the tributary 
Shenandoah, which, rising in the upper part 
of the valley, flows in a northerly course at 
the very base of the mountain and unites its 


through Virginia in the year 1747, was so 
impressed by the beauty of the locality, that 
he settled and established a ferry. In the 
year 1794, Harper’s Ferry was selected by 
General Washington as the site of a 
National Armory, the water power being 
considered one of the best in the world. 
The armory was built, and also, in 1818, a 
rifle factory. These with the various shops 
attendant on them, gave great importance to. 
the town, and increased its population 
three or four thousand. 
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LEWEY AND T; 


SAILOR BOYS’ WANDERINGS. 


A SEQUEL TO “ON LAND AND SEA.” 


BY WM. H. THOMES, 


Author of “The Gold Hunters,” “Running the Blockade,” “The Belle of 
Australia; or, Who Am I?” “On Land and Sea; 
or, California in the Years 1843, 
44 and’45, etc., etc. 


(Coryricut, 1884, sy Wm. H. Tuomas.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


I BID SENORA COSTELLO FAREWELL, AND HAVE NO COMMENTS TO MAKE, 
— THE MARCH TO LOS ANGELES.— THE BATTLE AND ITS RESULTS. — 
ON THE ROUTE TO SAN DIEGO. —A LUCKY FIND OF GOLD.—A DIS— 
APPOINTMENT ALL ROUND.—SAN DIEGO. —SCOTCH JACK GIVES US A 
RECEPTION. —A UNITED STATES FLEET.— OFF FOR MAZATLAND. — 
HOME AT LAST. —LEWEY’S BEAUTIFUL SISTER.—A HAPPY LIFE AND 
A DARK CLOUD. — THE END. 


Li was Colonel Fernando who informed me that his pretty little sister, 
Senora Costello, desired to see me before we left Santa Barbara for Los 
Angeles, and although I had no wish for the interview, and would have 
avoided it, there was no reason why I should act impolitely and decline the 
invitation to call and exchange a few parting words with one who had 
always treated me with so much respect and consideration for several 
months. I did not dare to analyze my feelings toward the lady, for she was 
a married woman, a devoted mother, and her relatives were high in the con- 
fidence of the government, rich and influential, proud and despotic. 

“ Now,” said Lewey, as I started on the way, “do not a fool you make of 
yernself. Be like me, cold and distant, and remember dat ve has de repu- 
tation to keep up.” 

I took no notice of the impudent young man, but went to the house 
where the lady was residing with her husband. She received me in a cor- 
dial manner, invited me to take a seat by her side, as she was all alone, 
and said, — . 

“ Do you leave today with the regiment ?” 

“ Yes, senora, in a few hours we shall be on our way.” 

~“ And when do you expect to return to Santa‘Barbara?”  - ° 
“ Perhaps never. We think of going to San Diego, and from there take 
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the first vessel for home. Our life in this country has been one series of 
disappointments. We are tired of fighting against fate and without 
hope.” 

“I am glad you are going, and trust you will never return. Today we 
see each other for the last time on earth, I sincerely hope. I speak plainly, 
do I not?” 

“ Yes, senora,” but I trembled, and felt hurt at her words. I knew not 
why. 

“You have been like a brother to me,” the lady whispered, as she raised 
her dark eyes and gave me a glance I did not dare to meet. “ Have you 
always thought of me as a sister?” 

“Yes, lady, as a very dear sister.” 

“ Could you at all times trust yourself with me as a relative? ” she asked, 
a little nervously I thought. 

“Yes, senora, as a man of honor I should never fail to treat you as your — 
high position requires.” 

“ Do you realize that Iam married and love my husband?” the lady de- 
manded imperiously. 

“Yes, senora, I comprehend all that.” 

“ And if I was single, what then ?” 

“1 should hope, and remain in the country, lady.” 

“« What do you mean by those words? ” 

“ They express my feelings, and are very plain.” 

“ Good-by,” she said, and held out her little hand. 

I bent down and kissed it, and turned to leave her with a stifling sensa- 
tion in my throat, and eyes that were dim with moisture. - 

“ Stay,” she said in an impetuous manner. “ One word more, senor.” 

I remained to listen, with head bowed low, not daring to raise it to look 
at her handsome, glowing face, and flashing eyes. 

“Do you remember,” -the lady cried, “the night we supposed the Indians 
were to attack Monterey, some years ago?” 

“ Yes, senora.” 

“ And you carried me in your arms to the boat, and were mean enough 
to demand kisses for your labor?” 

“It was no labor, lady. It was a pleasure to serve you. I would have 
done much more to aid you had I the power at the time.” 

“ And do you dare to deny from that night you loved me ?” 

I did not answer her, but watched the flickering sunlight as it entered the 
windows and danced around the room, tinging with gold the dress and form 
of the majestic little woman before me, who was playing with her victim 
like a tigeress with a stricken animal, too weak to make its escape, and too 
timid to die willingly. 

“Why do you not deny my words? ” Senora Costello asked, and stamped 
her little, well-formed foot, the toes of which were enclosed by a slipper 
without sides. 

“There is no occasion for words from me, senora. I am but a humble 
young man, poor, and dependent upon favor for fortune. If I was a gentle- 
man I could have spoken some years ago. Now it is too late. Let me go 


I entreat you, This interview is very painful to me, and can do you ne 
good.” 
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“ Do you remember,” she asked in a more gentle tone, “ how you saved 
me from insult at San Luis Obispo?” : 

“ Yes, lady.” 

“« And defended me from ladrones on the journey to Monterey?” 

“] remember all, lady. The earthquake and uprising after the troops 
had left the town. I would gladly do the same again and again for your 
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sake, and think that 1 was repaid for my trouble if your safety was 
secured.” 

“ How dare you talk to me, a married lady, in such a manner? Do you 
know your position and mine? Do you realize who you. are and what you 
are? Do you recollect that a few months ago you gladly herded with girls 
of the peon class, and felt honored at their notice, and would have married 
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one if she had not tired of waiting for you, and chose another more to her 
taste?” 

“Why do you remind me of all this?” I asked, with a weary sigh, as I 
raised my head and looked at the flashing eyes of the lady. 

“To show you the difference in our positions. I am ofa rich family, 
and the daughter of a gentleman,” she said with the haughty pride of the 

Spanish race. 

“What constitutes a gentleman, lady?” I asked. 

“ Wealth, sir,” was the answer. ; 

“Then I can lay no claim to gentility. Let me go. I shall never see 
you more after today,” and moved toward the door as I spoke. 

“Remain where you are, sir, for the present,” Senora Costello said, as 
though I was her peon and slave, ‘‘and answer me a few questions. You 
can read and write, and have an education, a better one than I ever could 
hope for. There is not a caballero in Santa Barbara who can speak Eng- 
lish, Spanish and French, and write those languages. There is not one who 
has traveled so extensively as you have, whois so bold and devoted, and 

yet with all these wonderful qualities I hate you, scorn and loathe you, and 
would kill you if I dared.” 

“‘ For what reason, lady? ” I asked, astonished at this burst of uncalled- 
for rage from the pretty little woman. 

“Wretch,” she cried, as though she would like to fall afoul of me, and 
tear my hair out in great handfuls, “did you not kneel by the side of that 


dying peon girl, and kiss her lips, and shed tears, as though you mourned 
sor her justly-deserved death ?” 


“ T admit the accusation, lady.” 

She seemed inclined to make a spring at me, and scratch my face, and I 
wondered what the deuse was the matter with one usually so gentle. 

“Go,” she said. “ Your presence here polutes the air. You are dead to 
shame and all noble feeling. You are the meanest young man I| ever met 
in my life.” 

I bowed in silence, and turned away. I thought she was a little out of 
her head, and had no idea why she should treat me in such a curt manner. 
Surely I had been very polite to her all through our acquaintance, and nev- 
er spoke a rude, impatient word, or cherished an improper thought. If I 
had kissed her it was as a brother and not as a lover, and now that she was 
driving me from her presence with a scornful gesture and bitrer words I 
bowed my head, and with tears in my eyes passed out of the room, and did 
not even look back to see if she waved me a farewell. 

But-as I reached the veranda a little hand was laid on my shoulder very 
lightly, and a soft voice whispered, — 

“You will not leave me in anger, will you?” 

“ No, in sorrow more than anger, sweet lady.” 

“Forget all the harsh things that I have uttered, senor,” the lady said. 
“In' your departure remember me as one who could have Joved if she had 
had the chance, and fates were propitious. But do not speak to me, or I 
shall again hate. you, as I think. of that dead peon girl, 2nd you bending 
over her: There was.another who should have been shot hcside the San-~ 
chos. Here, take this ring.. Wear it sometimes for my sake, and then 
think of me as kindly as you can. But do not return to Santa Barbara,-or 
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remain in the country, for you might sometime marry, and then I should 
kill you and your wife. I know I could not help doing so.” 

“ For what reason, senora?” I asked in innocent surprise. 

“ You are a bobo,” was the sharp reply, and when I look back to that in- 
terview I think that I must have been what she called me, —a fool, — for 
I did not suspect for a moment why she hated all whom I loved. 

She thrust a ring into my hand, and re-entered the house, and I walked 
slowly along the hot, dusty streets. As I did so I glanced at the trinket, 
and saw that it was a valuable diamond, a large, brilliant stone, of a delicate 
straw color, yet flashing in the sunlight like a star on a winter night in high 
latitudes. 

I own that valuable gem at the present time, set in a rich masonic jewel, 
and when I wear it my thoughts go back to Senora Costello, and I wonder 
if she is still alive, and remembers her boy lover, and his modest diffidence 
and misunderstanding of a woman’s heart and whims. 

The trumpets were sounding cheerfully as I regained my quarters, and 
found the horses saddled, and waiting my return to join the head of the 
regiment, which was drawn up for the march over the mountains. 

Lewey was sitting on the door-step, smoking his pipe, all equipped for 
the journey. He looked at me long and earnestly, and then said, — 

“ Before I my hand gives to you tell me dat as a man of honor has you 
acted.” 

“ As a man of honor, my friend, I assure you.” 

“ Den I takes you to miné heart. I knew dat trust you I could. Alons, 
let us go, or de trumpeters vill deir heads blow off. I is glad to see dat 
my example is good for von foolish boy like you. Imitate me, and all vill 
be vell.” 

I could not give the French lad a piece of my mind, for I was in no con- 
dition for badinage. We whistled for Jack, mounted our horses, and rode 
to the head of the column just as the order was given for “fours right,” 
and with a shrill blast from the trumpets we filed through the streets, and 
were admired by the ladies as usual. Senora Costello was on the veranda 
of her house, and although she threw a greeting to her brother, never 
looked at me, or noticed my profound bow, and so we passed out of sight, 
and I never saw the pretty little mother again, but I did not forget her, 
and shall not as long as I live. 

We toiled up the side of the mountain, and on the crest I halted my 
horse, and looked at the sleepy, picturesque little town, the surf and beach, 
the old mission, and then turned and resumed my journey, and that was the 
last view I ever had of Santa Barbara, the scene of so many hours of pleas- 
ure and pain. 

We swept through the district like a swarm of locusts, eating and de- 
stroying all that came in our way. Some of the rancheros were so un- 
patriotic as to declare that the Yankees were to be preferred to the Mexi- 
cans, but we always supposed they were a little prejudiced against the cav- 
alry on account of its freedom and bravery in attacking herds of cattle, and 
running off such horses as we needed for our men, many of them breaking 
down a good animal in twenty-four hours, through racing and skylarkiog 
over rough ground. 


We were three days on our tramp to Los Angeles, and then swept through 
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the town like a whirlwind, and drove all the Americans out of the place, ex- 
cept those who had become naturalized Mexicans, and married into the in- 
fluential families. Here we were able to repay some of the former kindness 
of Messrs. Stearns and Temple, for we had a guard placed over the store 
of the former, while Lewey and I took up our quarters at the house of the 
latter. In this way we were enabled to save both gentlemen much annoy- 
ance, and keep their property intact, something worth considering when 
one thinks that there were about eight hundred restless men in town, and 
many of them would not distinguish betweea right and wrong where plun- 
der was concerned. 

We should have been very pleasantly located at Los Angeles, as far as 
quarters were concerned, if Mr. Temple had not insisted upon our sitting 
up late at night and drinking strong punch and playing monte. We gener- 
ally made an excuse and escaped all damage, but the temptation was 
strong, and we had much difficulty in getting away. 

Lewey and I were quite popular in Los Angeles, our persecuters were 
wel] remembered, and the young ladies never tired of asking after the fate 
of the girls we were supposed to have desired to marry. The friendly man- 
ner in which Colonel Fernando and his officers treated us was another evi- 
dence that we were capable of obtaining anything we desired in the way of 
preferment had we been disposed to ask it. We were invited to some very 
nice houses, and had no duty to perform except at the dress parades, when 
it was desirable that the regiment should show as many men in line as pos- 
sible. To be sure, for this arduous duty we received no pay, but were told 
that we could have al! the land we desired, even ten leagues square if we 
would signify our wish for as much. 

At one time we thought that we would take a grant, and settle down for 
life, but the feeling for home in Lewey’s breast and my own grew stronger 
and stronger, and at last we concluded that we had seen enough of Califor- 
nia, and a sight of our friends’ faces would be desirable. We were not 
quite penniless, yet far from rich, and if we wished for wealth it was to 
show that four years of our lives had not been wasted in reckless adven- 
tures. 

It was while we entertained such feelings that the rumors of war became 
more numerous. We learned that Fremont had been appointed by Com- 
modore Stockton governor of the State, and also lieutemant-colonel of a 
mounted regiment of rifles, and that he was threatening the whole of North- 
ern California, and had, in fact, subjected it to his control, and was march- 
ing toward Santa Barbara. Then came a despatch stating that five hun- 
dred marines and sailors were being disembarked at San Pedro from the 
frigates lying there, the Savannah being the principal vessel. 

Our scouts learned enough to know that the force was intended for Los 
Angeles, and this set General Flores in motion, with about four hundred 
men (all well mounted, and under the command of Colonel Fernando), and 
one little light six-pounder, which the Mexicans picked up somewhere, and 
had prepared about twenty-five rounds of ammunition forthesame. I never 
knew where the powder or shot came from. It was a mystery to most 
every one except Flores. 

Lewey and I were invited to go and see the battle, and as we were 
mounted on fast horses had no objection, thinking we could keep out of 
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the way of the American warriors should the attack become a serious one, 
which we did not anticipate for a moment, as we imagined our Mexican 
friends would stand one volley, and then retreat as soon as possible, gain- 
ing the tops of the neighboring mountains, and from thence carry on an 
irregular warfare for months to come, with safety to themselves and danger 
to the enemy. 

It was a lovely morning when we galloped out of Los Angeles, and took 
the road for San Pedro, but as the sun got up the heat became intense on 
the mesa lands, as there was not a breath of air stirring. The little brass 
field-piece was drawn by two large mules, staid old beasts, that required 
much pounding to get into a run, and so keep up with the horsemen. 

When about ten miles from the town we sighted the advance guard of 
the Americans, all on foot, sailors and marines, stretched along the road as 
though going to a picnic, and caring no more for us than if we had been so 
many women. In fact we were despised, and yet it is not good generaiship 
to laugh at any force that may be sent against you, for fortune is a fickle 
jade, and sometimes deserts the best of generals, men who count on their 
stars and not on the resolution of a foe, like Napoleon at Waterloo. 

General Flores called a halt, and sent a few scouts forward to recon- 
noitre. The rancheros were superbly mounted, and some of the best 
horsemen in the country. It was a beautiful exhibition of dash and care- 
fulness to see them hovering around the Americans, sometimes on the 
flank, rear, and in front, and yet out of musket shot all the time, for not a 
ball touched them. They irritated the invaders like vicious flies in the 
summer-time around bald-headed men, for occasionally we could see a dozen 
Jack-tars start off on the run to get a little nearer the fleet enemy, and then 
the Mexicans would laugh and make insulting gestures, in the hope of in- 
ducing the Yankees to continue the pursuit, and be cut off from the main 
body. 

The rancheros were like sparrows on the wing, now here and there, and 
away on the run when there was a chance to distract the attention of the 
enemy, or throw a lariat around a sailor just out of bounds. 

“Thom,” said my friend Lewey, after we had sat and watched the enemy 
for half an hour or more, “ your countryman like a fool acts. 1 see disas- 
ter to him unless he keeps in line and not fret ven de Mexican is near. 
Now at dat look.” 

I did look, and could only groan at the manner in which my friends were 
acting. They seemed to think that the Mexicans were a set of vagabonds 
and destitute of courage or skill, and that an American could walk away 
with a dozen of them on foot or horseback, forgetting for the moment that 

“the rancheros were as expert riders as could be found in the world, and not 
devoid of a certain amount of desperate pluck, when well led by men in 
whom they had confidence. 

Suddenly the sailors gave three cheers, and rushed toward us, not in the 


best of formation, but a rollicking sort of way, as though expecting us to. 


scatter and run. There was a magnificent chance for a charge of cavalry, 
and I expected General Flores would give the order to move forward. 
Even Colonel Fernando drew his sabre, and, smiling, told me to 
get out of line unless I desired to ride over my own countrymen. If the 
dash had been made with boldness not a hundred Americans would have 
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escaped. But the order was not given, for Flores had other plans, and was 
afraid of defeat, yet victory was certain if a little earnestness had been 
shown by the Mexicans. 

Up to the front came the two mules with the field-piece, and it was 
pointed at the invaders when they were not more than half a mile distant. 
There was a ringing discharge, and down fell a dozen or more sailors and 
marines, killed and wounded. 

“Tocar a lar retirada,”’ sounded the trumpets, and I was in hopes the 
Mexicans were about to fal back to the town, without more fighting, but 
the wounding of the Americans seemed to enrage the sailors, as they ut- 
tered a yell and came for us as fast as they could run. 

“ Fuego,” shouted Flores with a smile on his face, as he saw the imbecil- 
ity of his opponents. 

The mules once more came to the front, there was a roaring discharge, 
and down tumbled many men who should have been spared such a cruel 
fate. The marines gave us a volley, but no one was injured, for their mus- 
kets, old-fashioned ones at that, did not carry a ball like the breach-loader 
of modern days, when it is possible to kill at a distance of over a mile. 
Had our people been armed with such weapons at that time the Mexicans 
would have been defeated with great loss. But they were not, and so had 
to suffer. 

As the Americans advanced the Mexicans retreated, slowly, yet fast 
enough to keep beyond the reach of the invaders, and when a chance pre- 
sented, the field piece was brought into use, and at every discharge men fell. 
There were shouts of rage and pain from one party, and yells of triumph 
from the other, but at last it was reported that there was only one round of 
ammunition left for the brass gun, and I was glad to hear it, although I did 
not dare to express my joy at the news, for if I had my life would not have 
been worth a real. In fact but few in the regiment knew that I was an 
American, as it was not considered desirable to parade my nationality be- 
fore every one, by the advice of Colonel Fernando, who was a good friend 
to us as long as we were with him. ; 

The invaders did not pursue the Mexicans any further. They gathered 
up their dead and wounded and retired to their ships at San Pedro, sadder 
and wiser men, while the cavalry went back to Los Angeles flushed with 
triumph, and received an ovation so flattering no wonder the heads of all 
the officers were turned for the time being, and proclamations were as 
plentiful as oranges in modern days. 

Americans became decidedly unpopular in the town, as the soldiers were 
clamorous to be again led against the Yankees, and while this feeling pre- 
vailed Colonel Fernando one day sent for Lewey and myself, and spoke to 
us very seriously and calmly. 

“This is now no place for you,” he said. “Our people are growing 
more excited every day against foreigners. At the present time you stand 
well, but still there are murmurs that you are Americans in disguise, and 
acting as spies for the United States. It is useless to state I do not be- 
lieve a word that is whispered against you. Stili I can’t entirely shut the 
mouths of those who are clamorous for fame in the hope of obtaining an 
office and wealth. If we had not met with an accidental victory the other 
day matters would have been different, and you could remain secure. Bet- 
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ter leave us and the country while there is time, and your lives are 
safe.” 

We believed that there was much wisdom in the advice, and agreed to ac- 
cept it. We had noticed cold looks for several days, and the senoritas did 
not smile on us as formerly, for some reason. ‘ 

“ Go to San Diego,” the colonel said, “ and take refuge in your old hide- 
house. That is neutral ground, and you will not be disturbed there. I can 
get you passes ail through the lower part of the State, so that no one wil} 
molest or detain you on the way, or at San Diego. 1 have already a docu- 
ment from General Castro in your behalf, and today I will obtain another 
from General Flores. It shall be reported in the town that you have gone 
on a scouting expedition over the mountains, and it is not likely you wilb 
meet with any one to interfere with your affairs. I dislike to part with 
such dear friends, but itis for the best. I am only studying your interests, 
believe me.” 

“ Colonel,” I asked, “what is the prospect of Mexico retaining posses- 
sion of the State?” 

“None,” the officer answered with a sigh. “We shall ultimately be 
ground to powder, extinguished and exterminated. There is no hope for 
us. The United States have been endeavoring for years to get a foothold 
here, and there is not a stream, a pass, a canyon, or a trail that is not down 
on some of their maps. Exploring parties have been through the country 
under the guise of trappers and hunters, and noted everything of interest, 
and it will be turned to good advantage. Already Fremont has raised a 
regiment of mounted rifles, and who can stand before his men? Generak 
Kearney is headed for San Diego, on an overland trail, as we learn from 
couriers. Commodore Stockton and the general will join forces and march 
on Los Angeles in such strength that we shall be defeated if we offer battle. 
Hemmed in on all sides what hope is there for us, especially when you rec- 
ollect that not one-tenth part of the male population has come forward and 
offered to assist us? We could keep upa guerrilla war for years by taking 
to the mountains, but what use would it be? Should we ultimately secure 
our independence? No, a price would be placed on our heads, and the In- 
dians might hunt for us like cattle, and one by one we should fall. I see 
’ the end, and it is not far off. Deserted by the national government, with- 
out guns, ammunition, or money, what can we hope for against a powerful 
nation? It commands our ports, and soon will occupy the land, fight as 
hard as we may to preserve it.” 

I saw tears in the gallant young man’s eyes as he spoke. He turned to 
the window for a moment to hide his emotion, and then once again faced 
us. 

“ You, senors, have beem*to me like brothers for the past few months. 
You have saved my life, and that of my sister and her child on several oc- 
casions. Let me make some return for all your kindness before we part. 
Here are two bags. Each contains in doubloons the sum of one thousand 
dollars. Oblige me by accepting the same as some recompense for your 
interest in my behalf. The amount is small,and I wish that it was ten times 
larger, but it is all that I can afford just now.” 

“ Colonel,” I said, “ we thank you for your many acts of kindness, and 


wish that we could remain with you until peace is declared. We have 
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long felt that we occupied a peculiar position, and discussed the prospects of 
getting home. Your words have only hastened our action. We cannot 
serve against the United States, and we have taken an oath not to raise a 
hand in opposition to Mexico What can we do but retire from the State, 
or else espouse one side or the other to prevent suspicion being attached 
to our actions. Keep your money, for we want none of it.” 

“ You need it more than I do,” the colonel said, “ I can do nothing with 
so much gold at the present time, unless | bury it, and then it killed who is 
to benefit by it? My wealth is all in land and cattle. The cattle may dis- 
appear, but the land will remain and yield me a home some time or other I 
hope, even if it is under the stars and stripes. Don’t be afraid of the mon- 
ey. I won it last night from Senor Temple on the turning of a card. He 
won't feel it, for he has plenty more somewhere. I made the stake in the 
hope of reaping a rich harvest so that I could be generous to you.” 

“ And if you had lost, Senor Colonel?” I asked. 

“]T should have given him a township in the Valley of San 
Gabriel,” was the answer. “I own half a county there I believe, although 
I have never seen much of it. With one hundred thousand acres on the 
Sacramento River, and one or two hundred thousand near Monterey, and 
what I have here, I am pretty well provided for. Take the gold, senors. 
Unless you do I shall feel that you do not think the sum is enough,” 

Under the circumstances we did not again refuse the generous gift. We 
left the presence of the young officer feeling the highest respect for a man 
who would risk a principality for the purpose of winning alot of gold for the 
use of his friends. 

The same day we quietly commenced our preparations for departure. 
We did not intend it should be generally known that we were going, so 
confided the secret to Messrs. Temple and Stearns only. They approved 
of the step we were about to take, and thought it a judicious one. We de- 
termined to use our peon servant, as he was a smart. active fellow, and very 
trustworthy if rum was kept out of his way. He had looked after our 
horses for some months, knew our ways, and was eager to go on a scouting 
expedition, or anywhere else, provided he was paid a few dollars a month, 
which he was certain to lose at monte in less than two hours after receiv- 
ing the money. 

We told him to pick out two good, safe pack-mules from those belonging 
to the army, with saddles and reatas, also the mustang he was accustomed 
to ride on the march. This he did, and Colonel Fernando gave them to 
us without price. To be sure the animals did not cost the Mexican govern- 
ment a cent, as they were taken when needed, and trom whomsoever hap- 
pened to have a stock, no money being passed during the transaction. 

We gathered a supply of tobacco, matches, dried beef, coffee and sugar, 
pilot bread, and a fresh jot of fishing lines and hooks, besides a coffee pot, 
and skillet to fry what we could not broil. Then we collected a lot of am- 
munition for our rifles and pistols, and while we were buying the latter Mr. 
Stearns made us a present of a spade, the last thing we should have thought 
of taking with us, but we were assured that it would be useful to dig worms 
when we went after trout. We did find it useful, but not for the purpose 
indicated. 


As soon as all oar purchases were collected, and stowed away in thick 
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canvas bags, ready for packing on the mules, we went around and bade good- 
by to our most intimate friends, and the next morning long before daylight 
we had eaten our breakfast, and were in the saddle. Just before we started 
Colonel Fernando came to us and shook hands, wishing us all kinds of 
good luck, and then as the first streaks of daylight touched the faces of the 
rugged mountains, to the delight of Jack we filed out of town, halted every 
few minutes with the sharp cry of, — 

“ Que quiere usted? Parada.” 

“ Amigos,” was the answer, and then the password of “ Castro” was next 
in order, and thus running the gauntlet of challenges we were soon outside 
the limits of the town, and near the Mission of San Gabriel, driving our 
mules before us, or, rather, our Indian did, in the usual style of rancheros, 
and just as we had passed the last sentinel Lewey checked his horse, and 
said, — 

“ De saints hab me in deir keepin’, but I has forgotten von ding dat is 
important.” 

“ And what is that?” a little startled at the thought that it might be our 
money. 

“Vy, vot skall ve tell de daughters of de rancheros on de vay? To von 
— Florencia —I promised much. To de fadder of de udder you say many 
foolish dings. But de question now is vot skall ve do and libe?” 

“ Do not let us borrow trouble until the time arrives for it,” 1 remarked. 
“‘ Perhaps the girls are married, and out of the way by this time, so all diffi- 
culty will be avoided.” 

“TI dink not. Ven a girl say she love me it is for life. But, aions. We 
can swear dat ve is de bearer of despatches and has no time for de matri- 
mony.” 

With this consoling thought we pushed on after Juan, the Indian peon, 
and at sunrise were on the spur of one of the mountains of the Sierra 
Madre, and looking off toward Los Argeles, the mission, and the lovely 
Valley of San Gabriel, while away to the west sparkled the blue waters of 
the Pacific Ocean, and the white Cataline Island, lying off the coast, ren- 
dered more distinct by the gleams of the sun, just starting on its daily 
course through a cloudless sky. ; 

The scene was too beautiful to part from in a hurry. We called to Juan 
to unload the mules, and start a fire. Lewey and I prepared a pot of cof- 
fee, brought forth some bread and cold meat for an early breakfast, and 
while we ate and drank our animals fed on the dry grasses and wild oats of 
the district. 

Jack was delighted with the change. He scented game in every copse, 
and through the bushes roamed in constant expectation of meeting some- 
thing he could punish and worry. Juan was satisfied with our unlimited 
supply of cigarettes and tobacco, and the hope of earning a few dollars so 
that he could have the pleasure of losing the same at monte, just as soon as 
we struck the town of San Diego. 

For an hour we sat on the mountain spur, smoking and looking at the 
beautiful scenery beneath us, enjoying every moment of the time, and 
thinking how we had rested in the same place but a few months before, on 
our journey toward Ranche Refugio, with high hopes of matrimony and 
love, only to be disappointed. And yet we could not bear to turn our backs 
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a on the place that had sheltered us for so many weeks, and where we found 
= warm friends when we needed them. 

“Load up, Juan,” we said. “We will push through the canyons and 
- camp on the other side of the mountains for the night.” 

— The peon obeyed, and was soon hurrying his pack-mules over the trail, 
- | while we mounted our horses, took one last look at the surrounding coun- 
“= try, and then resumed our journey, but we agreed that in all the 
q world there could not be a more beautiful spot for a home, and since then 
‘ thousands of people have come to the same conclusion, for the San Gabrie} 
Valley is now teeming with life and industry, and vineyards and grain have 
taken the place of cattle ranches, and where the coyote once roamed in a 


_ wilderness now school children are seen on their way for instruction. The 
: a store-keeper has forced the ranchero from his stronghold, and left only a 
— tradition of his former power, and expertness on horseback, and with the 

= et d lariat in his dark, sinuous hands, that never knew the meaning or use of 
eg j soap, even in a long and savory career of cattle tending. A new world has 
— opened for the attraction of industrious men and women, but it has one 
a great fault, for who would want to die when once comfortably settled in 
= such a paradise ? 


We went through the canyon in a careful, leisurely manner, saw the same 
eagles overhead, the same hawks and buzzards, and at last came to the 
point where we had witnessed the exploits of the bear in pitching rocks in- 
to the stream beneath him, for the purpose of seeing the water splash up- 
ward, and, strange as it may seem, there was a bear at the very spot, and 
q engaged in the same monotonous sport. It might have been the one we 
; saw when we went through before, or a companion, but the circumstance 
j was a singular one to say the least, and when we stopped and looked at the 
old fellow, and shouted to him across the ravine, he sat up on his haunches 
and actually beckoned us to come over, and have a close and confidential 
t chat. Lewey vowed that he saw the brute wink one eye, but then the 
4 French lad was not inclined to always confine himself to facts, and wan- 


dered a little in his great desire to imagine things which really did not 
exist. 

The brute was so cool and independent that we did not desire to disturb 
its happiness. We left it pitching down stones, and felt as though we had 
seen an old friend for the last time. Juan said that bears always hunted in 
couples when after fish. That one would take a position over a brook, and 
hurl bowlders into the water hoping to kill a few trout, while a confederate 
might be stationed down stream to secure all that floated along without 
life. The peon related the yarn with a grave face, as though it was true, 
and I give it for what it is worth, just as it was told to me many years ago. 
I had no time verify the matter by actual experience. If the bears of Cali- 
fornia fished in that way it certainly denoted an amount of instinct and in- 
telligence that they never had credit for. I should like to have investi- 
gated and found out how many stones had to be thrown to kill one fish, for 
although trout were very plentiful, it seemed to me that the noise of falling 
rocks must have frightened the finny tribe, but perhaps they were attracted 
and not repelled by the stones, no one ever fishing the streams in those 
days, so trout were not as timid as at the present time, when every one is 
anxious for a big string. 
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It was near three o’clock in the afternoon before we reached our old camp- 
ing-ground, where we had shot the prowling mountain lion. Our horses 
recollected the spot as well as ourselves, for they snorted and sniffed, and 
were uneasy for some time, evidently looking for another attack. 

We concluded to camp on the same spot as of old, and as Juan was piq- 
uetting the mules and horses where the grass was greenest, by the side of 
a small stream, Lewey and I took our fish lines, and wandered along the 
banks of the brook, and soon had a nice mess of handsome trout, and while 
‘we were thus engaged there occurred one of the greatest surprises that we 
had encountered in California. I had taken the spade along for the pur- 
pose of digging some worms for bait, and while I was replenishing my ex- 
hausted stock so that we could do a little fishing early in the morning my 
shovel struck a hard substance, and I threw it one side thinking it a stone, 
but the color attracted my attention, so I picked up what I thought wasa 
peculiar piece of quartz, as large as a man’s hand, and so heavy that I was 
astonished at the weight. 

“ Lewey,” I said, calling to my friend who was some distance from me, 
“* what kind of stone is this? It looks like gold.” 

The French lad ran toward me, and as I tossed him the nugget his eyes 
expressed the astonishment he felt. He looked it all over, balanced it in 
his hands, from one to the other, and then cried, — 

“Mon dieu, man alive, dat is gold, and de best of its kind.” 

“ Are you sure?” I asked, almost dazed at his words. 

“Sure, vell I should dink I am sure. I vonce studied de mineralogy, and 
1 knows about de dings of de earth. Vy, old ami, dat little piece of de 
precious stuff is vorth all of two dousand dollars. By gracious me, but ve 
has found a gold mine, and ve is rich for eber and eber. Gib me de spade. 
Let us see if dar is much like him round here.” 

He went to work with a vim, and threw the loose earth tar from the 
place where I had dug for worms. In a few minutes he was rewarded for 
his labor, as another nugget came to light about as large as the first one, 
and then darkness put a stop to our operations for the night. We gathered 
up our gold and fish, and returned to camp, but considered it not expedient 
to inform Juan of our good fortune, as we did not know but he might be 
induced to murder us while we slept, as so much wealth was a great temp- 
tation to a poor peon. We concealed the treasure among our clothes in 
the bags, using the latter for pillows at night. 

As one might suppose we were too excited to eat or sleep much that 
night, but we smoked many pipes of tobacco in the evening, talked over 
our plans, and how we would remain where we were until we had collected 
a fortune, if the gold held out. When we did slumber we started up at 
every unusual sound, and even the barkiag of the coyotes seemed threaten- 
ing. But Juan slept on undisturbed, and dreamed of being at last lucky at 
monte. 

At daylight we were again at work. One of us dug over the gravel down 
to a ledge, and the other fished, but no more nuggets were found, which we 
thought hard luck. Juan wanted to know why we used the spade so much, 
and we told him that we had come across some peculiar-looking quartz 
which we were anxious to take home as curiosities, showing him a lot of 
pebbles at the same time. He though it a simple kind of mania, and only 
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laughed at our ideas of what was valuable. To get rid of him we let him 
take one of our rifles, and set out in search of deer, as soon as breakfast 
was over, while we went to work in earnest, and found several small nug- 
gets of gold in the course of the forenoon, but they were not larger than 

English walnuts. 

Juan came back in the afternoon with a small deer over his shoulder, and 
very proud of his exploit. We had venison for supper, and did not think 
we were likely to starve for the want of food as long as game and fish in 
abundance, and easily obtained, were close at hand. 

_ For two weeks we worked our bonanza, and then seemed to have exe 
hausted the pocket, although much fine, scale gold was obtained. We 
could only estimate the value of the prize, but thought that there could not 
be less than two hundred pounds in weight, all pure and free from quartz. 
But we continued to dig day after day in the hope of finding more wealth, 
and when we were disappointed packed up our traps and moved onward, 


happy in the thought that we were rich even beyond our dreams. 


It was near four o’clock in the afternoon when we reached the ranche 
owned by the man who was anxious I should marry his daughter at the 
time we passed the nizht there, on our journey to Los Ange‘es. The place 
was unchanged, and we had the usual gauntlet of questions to answer, the 
same escopeta‘to dodge as of old. But when the Mexican and his son at 
last recognized us we were made welcome, and offered the best in the 
house. 1 saw the girl who was so anxious for a husband, and she gave me 
a pleasant smile of greeting, but did not rush to my arms, and call me 
blessed, as is the custom now-a-days. Besides, there was a strange ranche- 
ro there, a fellow we had never before seen, and he seemed a little familiar 
with the lady, more so than good taste would warrant, I thought. But then 


‘ Lewey laughed at the idea, and said that I was jealous. 


While Juan was looking to the mules and horses, and after we had carried 
our bags of treasure to the shed, the Mexican father said that he desired 
a few minutes’ conversation with me. 

“You know,” he said, “ I wished you to marry my daughter?’’ 

“‘ Yes, there was some talk on the subject,” | answered meekly. 

“ And you have come all this way to carry out the plan?” 

“I have thought of the matter many times since we parted,” was my 
evasive reply. 

The Mexican appeared a little embarassed, but at length freed his mind 
in this manner, — 

“ The fact of the matter is,” he remarked, after a pause, “ my daughter 
has done better than if she waited for you. She is already married, and 
that ranchero is her husband. I am sorry for your disappointment, but 
you should have come sooner.” 

I tried to look the dejection that I did not feel, and said that it was un- 
fortunate, but undoubtedly all for the Lest, and the man was glad I did not 
upbraid him for his bad faith. 

I told Lewey of my narrow escape, and he said I might have expected as 
much. No woman would care, he thought, to wait for me any length of 
time. 

’ “ You skall see how faithful my little Florencia is. She go not back on 
me, neber,” and I said that I would wait and test his confidence in woman- 
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hood. It appeared to me that we were having hard times with our love af- 
fairs in California. All of our ventures were destined to end in disappoint- 
ment and disaster. 

The next morning we resumed our journey, crossed the low range of 
mountains, forded the San Felipe Creek, then camped in the very place 
where we had encountered the Apache chief and his warriors. There were 
no signs of savages in the vicinity, and the only troublesome guests we had 
were the coyotes, and they made unwelcome music all night, but did not 
venture near enough to steal from our larder, fearing the fire which we kept 
burning to keep bears at a distance. 

The evening of the fourth day from our gold mine we galloped up to the 
lonely ranche, where we had stopped the first night from San Diego. The 
owner was sitting in his patio when we arrived, and near him were his 
handsome daughter and faded wife. The Mexican was much surprised to 
see us, and gave us a cordial welcome, but the girl, as soon as she saw 
Lewey, entered the house in a hurry, and did not again appear all the even- 
ing. The meeting with one who had professed to love her a few months 
before was evidently too much for the young lady’s nerves and presence of 
mind. I could see that the reception nettled my friend, but I said not a 
word, and when supper was served, to which we contributed coffee and su- 
gar, the father grew confidential to his visitors. . 

“ Florencia,” he said, “is a little modest about appearing befure men just 
now. She was married afew months since to our neighboring ranchero, 
Tobias, the same one you met the first few hours out from San Diego. He 
is a brave man, and will make her a good husband. Better than either of 
you. She is home on a visit, or you might have missed seeing her. For 
some weeks after you were gone she could talk only of the brave gringos, 
but the sighs of the ranchero became warm, and the result was a wedding. 
They are very happy together. He bears the same name as myself, and 
for some months we have looked upon him as one of our family, as now 
he is in reality.” 

Lewey uttered a suppressed groan, and said that he could not eat much 
supper, but smoked a good deal, and we went to bed early. 

“ Lewey,” I said, as we rolled ourselves up in our blankets, “ what was it 
you said about a certain girl being ever constant for your sake? ” 

“Oh, let me to sleep go,” was the answer in a pettish tone. “You dink 
you is funny, don’t you?” 

“We have had hard luck with our loves, and perhaps it is just as well, 
old fellow. If we had married we should never have found a fortune with 
our wives as we have in mother earth,” I remarked. 

The only azswer was a snore and a kick, and I let my French friend and 
his injured vanity rest for the night. 

We were off at an early hour in the morning, even before the sun was up. 
As we rode out of the patio I caught a brief glimpse of Florencia in the 
doorway, and I wondered if she thought of her flirtation with my friend, 
and how { had interrupted it, the night before we fought the Indians and 
deleated them. 

As we stood on the summit of the hill that overlooked the valley, and 
glanced at the lonely adobe ranche, Lewey relieved his pent-up feelings by 
asking, — 
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“ T vonder if dar is von voman in all dis vorld dat true is to man?” 

“ There is still one more chance, my friend,” I said. “ You can now fall 
back on the jailor’s daughter. If she has forgotten you then I am willing 
to believe all that your thoughts imply.” 

He uttered an exclamation of disgust, and we resumed our journey, and 
all that forenoon we galioped over the mesa lands, the arid sands, and at 
four o’clock sighted the sleepy little town of San Diego, just as the people 
were awakening from their usual siesta. The first person we saw whom we 
knew was Captain Fitch. He could hardly realize that the two bronzed 
boys in Mexican costume were the ones he had aided some months before, 
and had returned in safety, and able by their papers to pass all over the 
country without question, standing high in the estimation of General Castro 
and his officers, and also in the esteem of the Americans with whom we had 
been brought in contact. 

He insisted that we should take up our residence at his house, free of all 
expense, until a vessel sailed from the port, but we had to decline the offer 
on account of Scotch Jack, whose feelings we feared would be hurt if we 
neglected him and his hide-house. But we promised to visit San Diego 
often, and then requested the captain to place in his safe for secure keeping 
the gold coin and nuggets we owned. If he was surprised before, the sight 
of so much wealth was a greater wonder tohim. He was anxious to learn 
where the bonanza was located, but we preferred to keep the place a secret, 
as we thought that we could sell out our rights for a handsome sum, and we 
did, for Captain Fitch formed a company, and purchased our interest for 
ten thousand dollars in gold, and the organization prospered for some years 
after peace was declared, It is asingular fact that General Kearney and 
Commodore Siockton, with their combined forces, marched from San Diego 
to Los Angeles, and camped for a day at the foot of the mountains where 
we found the nuggets, yet never saw so much as the color of gold. One 
reason is they never looked for it, or supposed that the precious ore was in 
the earth beneath their feet. 

We saw o .r treasure packed away in safety, took a receipt for the same, 
and then promising to call and dine the next day, mounted our horses to 
tide to the beach. 

Just as we were moving off the jolly red face of Captain Fitch was lighted 
up with a smile as he shouted after us, — 

“ Boys, you need not be afraid to come up to the town at any time. The 
jailor’s daughter is married, and out of the market.” 

“‘ Anuder von,” muttered Lewey. “Shall ve eber hear de end of ’em? 
O voman, voman, thy name is forgetfulness of all de holy feelin’s of de 2a- 
ture,” and then his head was bent for a moment upon his breast, and when 
he looked up there was a smile on his face as he said, — 

“I is glad of it. The fate of hand is ever ober us. Vot is deir gain is 
our loss. Alons, ve vill do better in France.” 

It was about six o’clock when we reached the hide-house. The harbor 
was entirely clear of shipping, and the bay looked peaceful and sleepy un- 
der the summer’s sun, There was no work going on ashore, and Scotch 
Jack sat on the doorstep of his hide-house smoking a black pipe, the same 


one he had used for a year or more. As we drew up, the old sailor merely 
glanced at us, and asked, — 
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“ What in bloody thunder does you greasers want here ?”’ 

We asked him a question in Spanish, but he waved us off with majestic 
dignity. 

“Go away from here,” he said. ‘“ We can’t gam together, and you 
knows it.” 

“ Jack, old boy, don’t you recollect our hail?” we asked, and then the 
ancient salt gave a yell that was heard all over the beach, and he came to- 
ward us with outstretched hands, his hard face lighted up with joy at our 
unexpected return. 

For a few minutes he could not speak he was so excited, but as soon as 
we had dismounted and entered the old house his feelings found vent, and 
he went to the door and gave a yell that brought all the members of the 
beach gang to the door to see what the matter was. 

“ We will have a reception tonight, lads,” Jack cried. “ Here, you kana- 
ka, take this dollar, and trot up to the town and get the money’s worth of 
aguardiente. We'll have a roarin’ punch by and by, and every one shall 
get a fair share.” 

“ But, Jack,” we said, “we have returned poor, and can’t repay the 
money.” 

“It makes no hodds, lads. I has some pesos, and you shall share with 
me to the last real. Here is your home, and here you is welcome. Blank 
that kanaka, why don’t he move? And I wants a drink so bad.” 

There had been but few changes at the beach, and work was not very 
brisk. We were gladly welcomed back, and required to tell all the news, 
but after we had taken possession of our bunk, and stowed our traps away, 
secured and fed our horses, supper was prepared, and over our pipes we 
told to an admiring crowd all our adventures. I am sorry to state that the 
kanaka did not return with the rum that evening, as he sampled it on the 
way, and got very drunk, for which we should have rejoiced, as we were 
very tired, and needed rest more than a reception, had not Jack been so 
disappointed in his attempts at hospitality. 

We found our chests and clothes undisturbed. Our shipmate had taken 
good care of them, even if he had not expected to see us again. The war 
had not troubled the people at the hide-house, and the few vessels on the 
coast, engaged in collecting queros, came and went undisturbed by the 
Mexican authorities. Some parties had spiked the guns in the little presi- 
dio at Ballast Point, and the damages had never been repaired, so there 
was clear sailing in and out of the handsome bay. 

At breakfast Jack was very anxious to know if we were married, and 
when informed that our love venture had not been a success his gratifica- 
tion was great, and he begged us to remember the advice he had given 
some time before. 

In the afternoon we mustered enough good clothes to dress in proper 
costume, and rode to town to dine with Captain Fitch. Here we met the 
old alcalda, submitted to him our papers from General Castro, and he was 
pleased to say that we had nothing to fear from any one. It was after din- 
mer that we made a bargain with our host and some other Americans, 
whereby we sold our bonanza to them for the neat little sum of ten thousand 
dollars, all in gold doubloons, which added to the amount we had on hand, 
made quite a respectable fortune for us. Ours was the first prolific find 
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ever discovered in California, but the find was kept secret for years, for 
fear of robbery and violence. Only a few men worked the placer, and those 
at odd spells to escape observation. A large amount of gold, coarse and 
nuggets, was taken out, and Captain Fitch was made very rich by the mine, 
as well as those who joined him in the enterprise. 

’ After dinner we walked to the calabozo, and looked over the place where 
we were imprisoned for a day ortwo. We saw the jailor’s daughter, and 
although she was not overpowered with joy at the sight of our faces, she 
did manage to blush a little as she presented us to her husband. We gave 
her an ounce of gold, and the act won her thanks even if it did not her 
heart. 

- We kept Juan in our employ to look after the horses and wait upon us, 
and one day we disclosed to Jack that we were not as poor as we seemed, 
and the old salt was rejoiced at the information, but when we proposed to 
give a feast to all of our old friends on the beach, and made our shipmate 
president of the day, with orders to get up the best dinner that money 
could buy, Jack was in paradise. He calcuiated that halfa barrel of aguar- 
diente might fill the bill, and that very little reat and pilot bread would be 
sufficient for a regular blow-out, such as sailors enjoy. But we vowed that 
we would not have any drunken rioting going on, and Jack was forced to 
submit to cold punch, and not very strong at that. 

The dinner was served in our hide-house, all the tables and tin ware on 
the beach being pressed into use for the occasion, and every cook volun- 
teered his services. We bought all the luxuries we could at San Diego, 
fruit and fresh meats, and invited Captain Fitch, the alcalda, and all the 
foreign residents to come down and share in the feast. They accepted the 
invitation, and it was something worth seeing to notice Jack, with Lewey 
and I on his right and left, presiding. He made a speech, and it was a re- 
markable one.. He hoped the greasers would get licked in the war, which 
was not in. good taste, as Mexicans were present, but as they did not un- 
derstand a word that was said it-did not matter much. Lewey and I re 
sponded to the toasts complimentary to ourselves, and just as the fun grew 
fast and a little uproarious we heard the sound of a heavy gun off Point 
Loma, and rushing out to see what it was all about, beheld a fleet of 
United States ships entering the harbor, one of them flying the pennant of 
a commodore. 

“ Diablo,” muttered the Mexicans, and mounting their horses rode for 
San Diego as fast as spurs could urge their steeds, while Scotch Jack 
loaded up the old muskets, and fired volley after volley as a welcome to the 
visitors. Then feeling tired with his exertions went back to the feast, and 
with the aid of companions finished the punch, stretched himself on a chest, 
fell asleep, and did not awaken until the next morning, so thirsty that there 
was fear of a water famine for a day or two. 

The ships came to anchor in a grand and seaman-like manner, and then 
a cutter was sent on shore to learn the news. Lewey and I walked down 
to the beach, and encountered a lieutenant, and as we were dressed in civil- 
ian‘s clothes, and no longer wore the garb of sailors, we were treated very 
politely, and requested to go on board and submit to an interview on the 
part of Commodore Stockton, who was anxious to see us, or any one else, 
if information could be obtained. 
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We had no objection, and found the commodore a pleasant man, a little 
bit on his dignity, as ore would naturally suppose. He was quite pleased 
when he learned that we had just arrived from Los Angeles, and was par- 
ticular in his inquiries as to the route, and whether artillery could be trans- 
ported through the canyons and gorges, over the mountains and sandy 
plains. We said that there were no very formidable obstacles to overcome, 
and then he hinted that he would give us commissions as acting midship- 
men if we would join his vessel, and serve as guides over the trails to the 
Pueblo. But this we positively declined, on the ground that we had taken 
an oath of neutrality, and would not violate our vows, relating the circum- 
stances of our enlisting in the Mexican army. He listened very attentive- 
ly to all we had to say, and of course smiled when we mentioned our hopes 
of marriage. However, we recommended Juan as a guide, and the peon 
was engaged at once, at a salary so large that he played monte for a week 
before his first month’s wages were exhausted. 

The commodore was here joined by General Kearney and a company of 
United States dragoons, having marched overland. Then commenced the 
formation of a force that was destined to end the war in California. The 
navy furnished five hundred sailors and marines, and six pieces of artillery, 
for an advance on Los Angeles, and let me here state that the Americans 
met the Mexicans at the Rio San Gabriel, about one hundred and twenty 
miles from San Diego, on the 11th of January, 1847, won a battle, and en- 
tered the Pueblo in triumph. General Flores and his cavalry fled, fell into 
the hands of Colonel Fremont, near San Fernando, and that was the end 
of the struggle, but not of the controversy between the naval commodores, 
General Kearney and Colonel Fremont. There were constant quarrels, 
uncalled for and unseemly, but that is a matter of history on record, and 
does not concern my yarn, so I shail not espouse either side, for it would 
help no one at this late day. a 

While the expedition was fitting out there was such a demand for good 
horses that Commodore Stockton offered us three hundred dollars each fos 
our animals and equipments. It cost us a bitter pang to part from two 
such noble mustangs, but we could not use them any longer, or carry them 
with us, so accepted the money, and Juan was continued in charge of the 
steeds until Los Angeles was reached. 

While the preparations were going on the schooner California drifted in- 
to the harbor, on her way to Mazatland, with a few Mexicans who had ob- 
tained permission to leave the country, and stop at the latter port, then in 
possession of the Americans. Captain Cooper was flying the United States 
flag, and had a pass from the commodore to exempt his vessel from capture, 
in case some of our national ships might overhaul him on the ocean. We 
suggested to Captain Cooper that we should like to take passage with him, 
thinking that we could get home from Mazatland quicker than from Califor- 
nia, as no vessel was ready to load for Boston, or any other port. The old 
gentleman bit his hand, and then said he should be delighted to have us 
for company, and would not charge us a real if we would stand his watch, 
for he was a hard sleeper, and could not keep awake nights. But he added 
that we would have to obtain a pass from Commodore Stockton, as he was 
running matters to suit himself in all things appertaining to California and 
the schooner. We waited on the naval officer, and stated what we desired, 
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and he did not hesitate a moment to grant our request, at the same time 
did not fail to hint that we shou'd do much better by remaining with him, 
and accepting positions that he thought the secretary of the navy would 
confirm upon his recommendations, But we once more declined the tempt- 
ing offer, at the same time thanking the commodore for his kindness. 

We had some small boxes made, marked them “ minerals,” and packed 
away all our nuggets, no one but Captain Fitch knowing their true value, 
for gold was almost unknown in its native state, except a little dust at Los 
Angeles, in those days. The boxes we shipped on board the schooner, put 
them in the run out of sight, and the day the armed expedition started the 
old California sailed for the lower part of the coast. 

There were only six Mexican passengers, ladies and gentlemen, so that 
we were pleasantly located. We took a kind farewell of all our friends, 
left in Captain Fitch’s hands the sum of one thousand dollars for the benefit 
of Scotch Jack, and when we told him what we had done the honest old tar 
shed tears, and swore that he would not take the money, but thought better 
of it after a while, accepted the present, and much good it did him in his 
old age, we hope, when he needed a shot in the locker. 

As the California drifted out past Ballast Point Jack and some of the peo- 
ple on the beach fired muskets as a salute, and Lewey and I, and dear old 
faithful Jack, our dog, acknowledged the compliment by three cheers and a 
series of barks, and the last we saw of San Diego Bay the sailors and ma- 
rines were on their march, the hide-house people were drinking our health 
in native wine, and the Scotchman was straining his eyes to get the last 
glance he ever had of his. two young shipmates to whom he had acted a 
friendly part for so many months. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Captain Cooper, as we cleared Point Loma and 
the thick kelp, with a strong northwest wind, “I did n’t sleep well last 
night. Keep the old craft moving on about a southwest by south course, 
and I guess she ’ll clear everything all right. If she don’t, luff up a little 
until she does. I ‘ll turnin foranap. Call me if there is anything strange 
and new, and not unless there is. There are some islands off the coast, 
and our course brings us near them. Keep your eyes; peeled, and don’t run 
over them, for there is room enough for all of us.” 

And the old gentleman tumbled into his berth, all standing, and did not 
wake up until the next forenoon, when he declared that he felt like a new 
man after twenty-four hours of solid sleep. 

I do not think that in all California there was a kinder hearted man than 
Captain Cooper, the Mexicanized American. It was related of him that at 
one time he employed a greaser to look after one of his ranches, and the 
fellow sold most of the cattle, and put the money on the wrong card at 
monte. Captain Cooper had the Mexican arrested, he was tried and con- 
victed, and sentenced to six months in a chain-gang. When his time ex- 
pired he called upon his old employer and asked for aid, with all the appear- 
ance of a beggar. 

“ Not a real,” roared the admiral. 

“1 am poor, and in need of clothes,” pleaded the Mexican greaser, and 
if Cooper did n’t take the rascal home; fit him out with a complete dress, 
gave him five silver dollars, and ended by once more putting the half-breed 
back on the farm, where he again stole cattle, as a matter of course. 
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This is but a sample of the generosity of the old salt, and yet I think he 
died quite well off in the State of his adoption some years since. 

Lewey and I stood watch and watch, for there were no first or second of- 
ficers on board, and the sailors obeyed our orders if they felt like it, and re- 
fused if they did not. However, we hit on a plan that secured respect and 
prompt obedience. There were several casks of aguardiente among the 
cargo, and we pumped out ore or two buckets full a week, bottled it, and 
then promised the men liberal tots of grog at the end of the watch if they 
would keep a good lookout ahead, and make and take in sail quickly. The 
temptation was so great that we had no more trouble on the voyage, the 
fear of not getting the liquor prompting the sailors to be active and 
vigilant. 

We kept dead reckoning all the way, yet once in a while the captain 
would take a noon observation, then eat his dinner, and have a siesta, again 
retiring quietly at eight bells in the evening, and although the wind might 
blow, and the vessel roll, and the sails slap, the old man never lost an hour’s 
sleep, for there was no waking him up until morning. 

In the meantime Lewey and I enjoyed ourselves with the lady and gentle- 
men passengers as soon as they got on their sea-legs. We would sit and 
hear them converse for an hour at a time, and while they were patriotic 
enough to dislike those who had overrun their country, they had the man- 
liness to admit that California would be a great and flourishing State under 
American rule, and increase in population much faster than the Mexicans 
could hope for. 

We were three weeks running down to Mazatland, and without a serious 
disaster. There were several of our national ships lying there, the town 
being in possession of the Americans. We were boarded before we 
dropped anchor, but the pass of Commodore Stockton was respected, so 
we entered the inner harbor, where we were secure from southwesters, and 
found ourselves close to the town, and the United Siates flag floating over 
all the public buildings and presidio. 

The next day Lewey and | went on shore for a visit, but there were so 
many men-of-war’s men and marines encountered, none too sober, that we 
did not care to remain but a short time. We learned that there was an 
English clipper bark, the Helena, of London, Captain Henry Thornton, 
lying in the outer harbor, all loaded, and ready to sail in a few days for 
England. By some means the vessel was permitted by the naval authori- 
ties to take in a cargo of logwood in spite of Mazatland being blockaded. 
How it was accomplished I never knew, but suppose through favor. 

Just as we were ready to return to our vessel Captain Thornton, a 
large, fine-looking, gentiemanly person came to the landing, in company 
with the master of the schooner California. We were introduced, and re- 
quested the privilege of taking passage in the Helena for London, the most 
expeditious manner of returning home for Lewey and myself. Captain 
Thornton invited us to go on board with him, and see what accommoda- 
tions he had, and whether they would suit us. We did so, Captain Cooper 
making one of the party. While being pulled to the vessel by four ap- 

prentices of the bark, Captain Cooper was pleased to say so many kind 
words in our behalf that Captain Thornton became quite affable, and 
stated we could certainly go with him if we were satisfied with such state- 
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rooms as he was able to place at our disposal, and even consented to take 
Jack, the dog, without extra charge, as he liked animals as well as our- 

The Helena was only about six hundred tons burden, and as handsome 
a model as the Admittance, but she carried more men, a crew of thorough 
sailors, and four apprentices, one of the latter being the only son of the 
owner of the vessel, yet he was treated just like the rest of the lads, no 
better and no worse, and did not presume to put on airs to his messmates 
on account of his parent’s wealth. 

We found that there were two large, vacant staterooms, much better than 
we hoped for, and while supping with Captain Thornton, agreed to his 
terms for passage, only two hundred dollars each, which was quite reason- 
able, and we thought ourselves lucky to secure such quarters. We had 
money enough to afford luxuries, and had no idea of doing seaman’s duty 
while homeward bound. 

The next day we transferred our luggage and boxes of minerals to the 
Helena, stowed everything out of sight so as not to excite comment, went 
on shore and paid our passage money to the consignees, purchased a sup- 
ply of cigars, tobacco, and other luxuries that would prove acceptable, and 
the following day the Helena up anchor, and we stood to the southerd, with 
a fresh breeze from the northwest, and the best wishes of all the naval of- 
ficers we had met. Captain Cooper remained on board until the last mo- 
ment, and then bit his maimed hand, and bade us good-by. We never saw 
the gallant old gentleman again. He died in California some years ago, 
respected and loved by all who knew him. 

I have not the space to relate all the incidents of our voyage home. It 
was a lazy life Lewey and I led, with nothing to do, able to sleep at night, 
and not obliged to turn out to reef topsails or furl them. We had a good 
crew, nice mates, and a very dignified and jolly captain That is, he 
was clever and kind, but knew his position and maintained it, except on 
Saturday nights, when he threw off his reserve, and over a bowl of punch 
told stories, sang songs, toasted sweethearts and wives, and poked fun at 
Lewey and myself because we were French and Yankee. We did not 
drink as much as suited his ideas of a jolly time, but the master could take 
our portion and never grumble, so we got along very well. On this vessel 
grog was served out to the men at eight bells (noon) every day, and a stiff 
tot was also given every time topsails were reefed. To keep from rusting 
once in a while Lewey and I would lend a hand in taking in sail off Cape 
Horn, and then insist that we were entitled to splice the mainbrace like the 
rest. The steward always allowed our claim, and we would pass the liquor 
over to some of the old men-of-war’s men, much to their delight. 

On the whole it was a pleasant passage. We had the usual amount of 
rough and cold weather off Cape Horn, but there was always a fire in the 
cabin, so we did not mind it much. Our vessel was fast, the winds favora- 
ble, and we soon left the Pacific Ocean, entered the Atlantic, and headed 
north, and on the first day of June we sighted Land’s End, took a pilot, and 
arrived at the entrance gate ot London Dock three days afterward. 

Lewey and I found modest but convenient lodgings near Mile End, and 
as soon as we were settled sold our gold for just ten thousand five hundred 
pounds, and when we came to exchange all of our funds for English money 
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we were worth about thirty-two thousand dollars each, not a bad fortune 
for two adventureus boys, who had started in life, with but little money they 
could call their own, at San Diego. 

Then came up a serious question. We had tried not to think of the sub- 
ject, and as often as it had disturbed our minds we had pushed the phan- 
tom one side. It was this—how soon before Lewey and I must part? We 
knew that we had got to separate, but each dreaded to allude to the matter, 
and so we would think of past adventures, sigh, and go and take a long 
walk, enjoying the sights of London, which we saw for the first time, and 
under favorable auspices, for Captain Thornton was our guide and council- 
lor in all things, and it was by his advice that we deposited our money ina 
safe bank, so that we could not be deprived of it by robbery. 

“ Lewey,” I asked one day, “ when are you going home ?” 

“ Ven you goes vid me, not afore,” was the answer, and question him all 
that I might that was the only reply J received. 

1 reasoned with my friend, I talked to him earnestly, but go he would not 
unless I went with him, and so at last I consented to pay a visit to Havre- 
de-Grace, and see his father and mother. Then I wrote a long letter to my 
guardian and friends in Boston, the first for more than a year, and one 
morning Lewey and | took the steamer, and landed on French soil. 

Lewey was not enthusiastic as he stepped on shore. He seemed a little 
dazed, dejected, and I think wished himself once more in California, care- 
less and free. Sailors have such feelings, especially those who wander all 


over the face of the globe, and come home for a welcome, yet dread to © 


meet it for some unaccountable reason, and the sense of isolation and de- 
jection does not wear off for several days. 

“Thom,” said Lewey, as we walked up the dock toward a coffee-house, 
“if ve eber part dink of me as ve vere ven boys together, full of vigor and 
de true friendship vot skall neber die in mine heart. Remember de night 
at de foot of de mountains, ven you vas homesick and shed de tears, and I 
takes your votch, and hums de song to make you dink I vas happy, but I 
vas vusser den you, and now I is more like de crying den on dat dark night, 
and I vish ve vas back agin, and if you say de vord ve vill go, and mine 
friends vill know me no more.” 

We went into a café and called for some coffee and a hottie of vin 
ordinaire, and there I talked to my friend for an hour or more on the folly 
of returning to California, and by the time I had concluded we were both in 
tears, and Lewey had made up his mind to go and see his parents. They 
lived a short distance cutside of the city, and calling a voiture he left ™ 
ptomising to return as soon as possible. 

I waited for him until nearly dark, passing the time the best way that I 
could, for it was dull work for me. Then he came in company with a tall, 
white-haired gentleman, who by his looks I knew was Lewey’s father. 

“I vas a surprise,” my friend said, “and nearly kiil de mudder and de 
sister, sich a pretty girl, and vill do just for you, and if you vill fall in love 
and marry her, I happy can be.” 

“ Speak French, Louis,” said the father. “Remember I am not an Eng- 
lish scholar Jike you and your companion.” 

I was glad the gendeman did not understand my friend, for his speech 
made me blush, it being the first intimation I had received from Lewey that 
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he owned a sister. In fact she was so small when he left home for a wan- 
dering life that he had not considered her of the slightest consequence, but 
now, when he returned, and saw what a beautiful girl she was, he began to 
feel proud of her. 

General Artenato, my friend’s father, a soldier who commanded one of 
the forts of the city, gave me a cordial welcome, and an invitation to take 
up my residence at his chateau, three miles from the town, and on a bluff 
that overlooked the ocean and English Channel. As the request was not 
one of courtesy alone, but sincere in every respect, I complied. Jack and 
I entered the carriage, a porter looking after our luggage, and we were 
soon at the house, one of the most imposing and costiy chateaus that | saw 
on the road. 

General Artenato had so many questions to ask the son about his travels, 
that 1 did not interrupt their conversation. It was evident that the wan- 
dering sailor boy had been forgiven, and eccentricities forgotten. He had 
suffered enough hardships without now being taken to task for his folly. 
Lewey had spoken of me in terms of praise, I could see that by the defer- 
ence with which his father treated me, and his desire that I should feel 
quite at my ease in his dignified presence, but when I was presented to the 
mother and daughter, and the former put her arms around my neck and 
kissed me, I knew that she was laboring under the impression that I had 
acted the part of guardian angel to her boy, and brought him home safe and 
good through my example. This was very flattering to me, and I did not 
deem it wise to undeceive her, since a very pretty little girl, just seventeen 
years of age, recently returned from a convent school, gave me her hand in 
the most confiding manner, and then blushed at her boldness, but still she 
did not fail to steal a timid look at my face to see what kind of man her 
brother’s friend was like, and as she raised her dark eyes they met my 
glance of admiration, and then I flushed, and acted more like a school-boy 
than a person who had seen so much of the world. This exhibition of 
modesty on my part so delighted Lewey that he laughed, and said, just to 
give me confidence, speaking to his relatives in French, — 

“] have seen my American triend under all kinds of difficulties, as he 
danced with Mexican senoritas, when he pretended to save the lives of 
young girls, and demanded kisses in return for his trouble, but this is the 
first time that I ever knew him to blush,” and then he laughed, and his 
mother chided him for his rudeness, while the young lady walked to the 
window and looked out upon the sea, and probably wondered why sailors 
were so careless of their reputations, and bold toward women. The gener- 
al did not appear to think that a few kisses were of much account, for like 
a real Frenchman he asked, — 

“ Are the young ladies of California very beautiful? ” 

“ Beautiful? ” echoed Lewey. ‘“ They are the handsomest women in the 
world, always excepting my mother and sister. Why, we were near marry- 
ing two young ladies, whose eyes were black as midnight, and hair trailed 
on the ground when they walked, and they loved us very dearly too, but a 
wish to return home kept us free.” 

Lewey’s sister appeared to have heard all that she desired to, for she 
left the apartment, and I was glad of it, if my friend was to continue the 
conversation in the same strain. 
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I was shown to my room, made some changes in my dress, and while I 
was thus engaged Lewey joined me. 

“Thom, old friend,” he asked, “vot does you dink of dat sister of 
mine?” 

He always spoke English to me when we were alone, because it was 
more convenient, and he really thought that his Anglo Saxon speech was 
better than his French. 

“She is very handsome,” | said, and that appeared to give him much 
pleasure. 

“] dink dat she is good as she is booful. Now if you von’t act like a 
great fool you can marry her, and den vot a nice time ve could hab here. 
No more vanderin’s, no more sea life, and vid money enough to lib on, vot 
more could you desire ?” 

But just at this moment the dinner-bell rang, and we went down-stairs, 
and I had the honor of escorting Mademoiselle Rose to the salle-a-manger, 
and sat by her side all through the dinner. She was a little shy of me at 
first, but when she did find courage the questions came from her mouth 
quite as fast as I could answer them. I told her all about Lewey’s friend- 
ship, how we had clung to each other for more than four years, our adven- 
tures in California, the persecutions we had endured at the hands of Anto- 
nio Sanchos and his brothers, the battles we had witnessed and participated 
in, the wild Indians we had killed, the ladies whose lives we had saved at 
the risk of our own, but not one word of the love-making or kissing her 
brother had alluded to. 

In fact I became so eloquent under the influence of a single glass of 
champagne that I forgot there was any one present to listen to me except 
the young lady, and when I happened to look up, and saw that father, moth- 
er, son, and daughter were paying strict attention to what | said, I broke 
down, and suddenly ceased speaking, too much embarrassed to finish 
my narrative in bad French, which no one had the impoliteness to laugh 
at. 

“ Please continue, monsieur,” the young lady pleaded, but I had said 
enough for one night. 

“You will relate some more adventures to me tomorrow?” mademoiselle 
asked, as we arose from the table, and she gave me a most fascinating 
smile. 

“With great pleasure,” I answered, “if your kind mother does not 
object.” 

“She will never refuse as long as you continue to praise my brother. 
He has always been her pet in spite of his wildness,” and then we sepa- 
rated for the night, and I dreamed of Anita and Engracia, the Ranche 
Refugio, and the dead girls’ faces appeared to reproach me for forgetting 
them so soon. 

But the living and not the dead were in my mind the next morning 
when I awoke. Fora long time after I had bathed and dressed I stood at 
the window of my chamber, and looked out upon the sea, and thought of 
the future, and asked myself a serious question, but the answer was not 
ready for some weeks. I struggled and fought against the ebb tide that 
was setting me toward a dangerous shoal, but the time came when I could 


no pnger resist, and then the flood came, and drifted me into the harbor of 
33 
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happiness, to the entire satisfaction of Lewey, his parents, and dear little 
sister. 

I do not know how it came about. Perhaps Rose loved me, like Desde- 
mona, for the dangers through which I had passed, or because of the at- 
tachment of her brother, and his desire that I should be a brother in name 
as well as feeling. I only realized that one day she placed her hand in 
mine, and said that she was happy in the love of an honest man, and then 
there was a year of paradise, and such bliss as rarely falls to the lot of us 
poor mortals, 

Then there came a black cloud, and I saw a pale, wan face, a faint smile, 
felt a little kiss on my lips, and knew no more for many weeks, for there 
was a blank in my life. When reason returned the first person I] saw was 
Lewey, seated at my bedside, holding one of my hands, and showing the 
compassion he felt in his expressive eyes, while Jack was lying on the 
floor and regarding me with mute looks of pity, such as only a faithful dog 
can show for one it loves. 

“Thom, my brudder,” Lewey whispered, “you vill be a man now dat 
you is most veil?” 

I could not reply, but turned my face to the wall, and tears fell from my 
eyes in torrents as my thoughts went back to the past. 

“ Do you remember de old times in California,” Lewey said, very softly, 
“ven ve vas free from care, always in de mischief, and inclined to dink dat 
dings vas rough forus? Yet ve alvays come out on de top, because de good 
God directed all for de best. He has done so in dis case. It is hard for 
you, and de rest of us, but He ordered it, and ve must not repine.” 

Some weeks afterward I was enabled to leave my chamber, a premature- 
ly old young man, bent and weak with grief. Every one was very patient 
with me and kind, but I could no longer remain where so many things re- 
minded ‘me of my lost wife and child. I returned to Boston, settled up af- 
fairs with my guardian, and for eight years traveled in every part of the 
globe. The wound healed at last, but the scar remains. 

In one corner of the cemetery at Havre is a small, white marble monu- 
ment, bearing the simple inscription, “ ROSE AND HER SON.” It tells its 
own story more eloquently than words. Kind hands on each anniversary 
of death place upon the cold marble a wreath of lilies, emblematical of the 
life of the dead when living. God must have been merciful to her, she was 


so good. 


LAS! the breast that inly bleeds 
Has naught to fear from outward blow; 
Who falls from all he knows of bliss 
Cares little into what abyss. 
on — Byron. 
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Fo five long days and weary nights, 
the wreck of the schooner “Albatross” 
had drifted before the storm, mastless, rud- 
deriess, her decks swept clean of every- 
thing save the bare planks covered with 
ice and sleet. 

Of the six men who had sailed in her 
from Rio, but one remained alive, and he, 
John March, the captain, bitterly thought, 
as he clung to the companion-way, and 
searched the horizon with dim eyes, that he 
had better have perisned with his crew, 
than to have survived to meet the fate now 
staring him in the face. For cabin, hold 
and forecastle were full of water, and their 
stores as inaccessible to him as if they lay 
ten fathoms under the sea. This had hap- 
pened when the squall, heralding the storm, 
had first struck the “ Albatross,” laying her 
on her beam-ends, carrying away mainmast, 
rudder and bulwarks, and threatening to 
sweep her at once, had not Captain March, 
springing to the foremast, seized one of the 
axes lashed there, and shouting to his mate 
for help, struck a blow for life into the 
quivering and groaning stick. The mate 
did not answer, and when the mainmast, 
with the report like the discharge of a can- 
nen, finally gave way, and plunged with all 
its hamper and its flapping sail into the 
boiling ocean snatching at it, and Captain 
March turned angrily round to know why 
he had been left to do his work unaided, he 
at first thought himself alone. 

“Jones, Wilson, Peters, Bill, Tom!” he 
shouted, clinging to the stump of the main- 
mast, his eyes fixed upon the straining fore- 
mast, whose weight kept the little craft in 
her perilous position, and every moment 
threatened to carry her under. 

“I’m here, John,” answered a faint voice, 
and raising itself upon the flood surging 
from bis cabin up the companion-way, John 
March saw the handsome head of his 
brother Tom, a lad of sixteen. whom he 
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had taken from school to make this, his 
first voyage under his charge. 

“ Where are the boys? Where’s Jones?” 
asked the captain, casting a hurried glance 
behind him, and then riveting his eyes again 
upon the straining mast. 

“Gone, I expect. The starboard watch 
were below, asleep, most likely. Mr. Jones 
and Bill were on deck. I just came below 
to put on my storm-jacket, when she struck. 
I started for the companion-way, and was 
carried away by the first sea she shipped. 
I hit my head somewhere, and felt awful 
queer.” 

“ That foremast has got to go. You can- 
not help me, can you, Tom?” asked the 
captain, as he hurriedly began to make his 
way along the almost vertical deck, axe in 
hand, and clinging for life to every inequal- 
ity of surface presented to his grasp. 

“T ll try, John,” returned the lad, and 
hoisting himself feebly out of the compan- 
ion-way, and beginning to crawl along the 
deck. 

The captain at this moment reached the 
foremast, and planting his foot at its heel, 
whirled the axe above his head, and struck 
a mighty blow into its very heart. 

A cry, piercing as if the blade had sev- 
ered human flesh and bone, echoed the 
blow, and John March, beaten down, dazed 
and almost drowned by the flood of water 
descending upon his head, clung for life to 
the half-severed mast, and saw, borne on 
the crest of the seething billow as it swept 
away to leeward, the wild, pale face and 
struggling arms of his fair young brother, 
heard his despairing cry : — 

“John! O John! Help!” 

But the last word bubbled up through the 
bitter death already strangling him, and 
John March, standing erect with intent to 
leap into t e black gulf at any cost to him- 
self, rather than leave that cry unanswered, 
saw the white face sink hopelessly down, 
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while in its place rose to his mind’s eyes 
that other face, pallid and beautiful, of the 
dying mother who had piaced in his care the 
darling of her heart. 

“Mother! Could I have saved him?” 
groaned he, and then with a bitter cry, half 
pain, half rage, he raised the axe once more 
in his sinewy arms, and brought it down so 
fiercely upon the half-severed mast, that it 
snapped like a twig a child breaks for sport, 
and plunged headlong into the waves be- 
low. 

Clinging to his axe as to a trusty friend, 
John March threw both arms abouc the 
stump, and held with might and main, but 
even so, was almost torn away by the lurch 
and plunge with which the hull of the now 
unhampered wreck regained its equilibri- 
um. 

Drenched with the flood which washed 
over him with every sea, exhausted in body 
and crushed in soul, nothing but the inalien- 
able instinct of life induced the miserable 
man to continue to cling to his support. A 
hundred times he was on the point of aban- 
doning it, and as often nature, crying aloud 
for life, even bare life, restrained him. The 
long night passed and morning broke, but 
the storm raged with unabated fury, driving 
the wreck before it at its own wild will, 
threatening every moment to engulf it alto. 
gether, and needing but some resistance to 
rend it piecemeal, and scatter it far and 
wide upon the waters. 

With daylight, some force of will and 
strength returned to the bewildered mind of 
John March, and unclasping his stiffened 
arms from the stump of the mast, he cau- 
tiously crawled along the deck to the after 
companion-way, and descending three of 
the steps, seated himself upon the upper 
one. To be sure the icy water washed over 
his knees with every lurch of the wreck, and 
the crest of every wave, as it rose above the 
level, was torn away by the furious wind, 
and flung contemptuously in his face; but 
although at almost the lowest point for its 
sustenance, this at least was life, and as 
such to be cherished and guarded by a 
strong and tenacious nature !ike that of the 
hardy mariner. 

Food, drink, shelter or dry clothing, were 
alike inaccessible, although each in turn 


presented itself as the one indispensable 
condition of a prolonged existence, and it 
was perhaps only by the equal balance of 
these discomforts, that any one of them was 
rendered tolerable. 

So passed the second day, so the third, 
so the fourth, and as the fifth dawned, Joha 
March, raising his weary head from the 
deck, where it now lay almost constantly, 
searched the sea and sky for some hope, 
some chance, or, failing in these, for the 
merciful death he had come to long for. 

One of these lay before him, but which to 
call it he could not decide. The frowning 
New England coast, pierced with its crags 
and repellant ramparts of rock and sand, 
the clouds, still lowering, although broken- 
ly, upon the western horizon; and as the 
wreck, drifting with the tide, and driven by 
the east wind, rapidly neared it, March 
raised himself as well as he was able, and 
eagerly scanned the position, to determine, 
if possible, what point of the coast he was 
nearing. 

“That! why that must be the Cape! I 
can almost see Provincetown, and with this 
wind, what can hinder my driving straight 
into Boston Harbor?” exclaimed he aloud, 
and at the thought the almost frozen blood 
rushed so madly from palsied heart to tor- 
pid brain, that with a cry of joyful anguish, 
the man, a moment before given up to die, 
threw up his arms with a faint hurrah, and 
staggering to his feet, fixed his fever 
ish eyes upon the familiar landmark with 
the passionate longing of a lover contem- 
plating the effigies of his mistress, a mother 
the toy or garment of her buried child. 

Then with a sudden revulsion, he sank 
down once more upon his comfortless rest 
ing-place, and hiding his face upon his 
knees, broke into a passion of sobs and 
tears, ending in a sort of delirious ecstasy, 
transporting him in fancy to scenes long 
forgotten, to joys and comforts, friends ‘and 
safety, an hour before so hopelessly far 
away. 

And still the wind, blowing strong and 
steady out of the east, drove on the unguid- 
ed hv!!, and still the rising tide bore it for 
war, until dim on the western horizon rosé 
ue spires and roofs of the city seated upos 


‘the three hills, and looking proudly dows 
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upon her beautiful harbor, crowded with 
commerce and the power of a great nation. 

So fell the night, and down from the 
lighted city, bright with its festive illumina- 
tions, down the merry peal of bells, welcom- 
ing the Christmas eve, swept the glad chime 
commemorating the birth of the Saviour of 
mankind. 

Day broke again, and the bells, the jubi- 
lant bells, rang out the Christmas morning 
so strongly and so gleefully, that their echo 
reached the dull ears of the starving man, 
who, still crouching upon his wreck, felt 
that every moment stole another line from 
his life, every moment rendered more des- 
perate his chance, even were life placed 
within his grasp. , 

Again the gay bells rang, and now with 
serious and earnest moculations, calling up- 
on all Christians to assemble and together 
celebrate the birth of their-great Master, 
and to pray for strength to justly do the 
work he died in committing to their charge. 

Among those who obeyed the call was 
Edith Livingstone, the proud, the beautiful, 
the independent heiress of old John Living- 
stone’s estates ; heiress also of his straight- 
forward nature and dominant will. Her 
equals called her careless and odd, her infe- 
riors worshipped her as a divinity, her guard- 
dian and uncle, the Honorable James Lor- 
ing, called her Pandora, as signifying that 
he remained uncertain if her mission on 
ear‘h were to bring its heaviest sorrows or 
its brightest blessing. 

Rolling through the storm-swept streets 
from church, Miss Livingstone occupied 
herself in reflecting upon the discourse she 
had just heard, and considering, as she had 
done before, to be sure, but never to such 
purpose, what might be the particular meth- 
od designed for her to put in practice the 
excellent teachings offered to her, and in 
what precise manner connection was to be 
found between the stern and active course 
of philanthropy and virtue, presented to her 
in theory, and the luxurious and idle lite 
pre-ented to her in pr ctice. 

“ Now if I had been an apostle, or a mar- 
tyr, or Joan of Arc, or Florence Nightingale, 
instead of just a commonplace young wom- 
an, with no idea how to work for any- 


body’s advantage but her own,” speculated 
Miss Livingstone. 

And just then, peeping out of her car- 
riage window, she saw her uncle sheltered 
under the lee of a high brick wall, with an 
umbrella over his head, and talking very 
busily with a short, stout man in a water- 
proof coat, and a sou’-wester hat crowded 
down upon a strong, clear face, whose iron 
jaws and well opened eyes to!d of the mind 
to plan, and the will to execute the sort of 
deeds men write in books for whole gen- 
erations of feebler natures to wonder at and 
admire, but never chance to emulate. 

Miss Livingstone pulled the check sharp- 
ly, and rapped upon the glass of the window 
with her ungloved hand. The carriage 
stopped, and both men turned round, the 
man in a sou’-wester with a gesture of rec- 
ognition, respectful, but also self-respectful, 
and Mr. Loring with a movement of familiar 
and affectionate greeting, as he came 
toward the carriage. 

“What is Captain Harmon telling you, 
Uncle James ?” inquired Miss Livingstone, 
peremptorily. 

“Why do you accuse him of telling any- 
thing?” inquired her uncle, suppressing a 
smile. 

“TI saw it in your faces, and I want to 
know. You promised me when you stole 
away with him before, that when there was 
another chance of seeing something, I 
should know, and should share it if you did. 
You promised, sir.” 

“ What a sorceress you are, Edith. Well, 
I shall not deny that Captain Harmon was 
telling me that a wreck is telegraphed as 
drifting into the harbor, with apparently 
one man clinging to it, still alive. She has 
gone ashore upon a spit of rock and sand, 
known as Starvation Point, not far from the 
Outer Light, and it is thought will break up 
when the tiderises. Itis Captain Harmon’s 
duty, of course, to see what can be done be- 
fore that time arrives, and although the sea 
runs high from the effects of the storm, he 
is going down to attempt the rescue.” 

“ And you are going with him,” asserted 
Miss Edith very positively, with her gray 
eyes relentlessly fixed upon her uncle’s 
guilty face. 
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“Well, yes, Witch of Endor, it is hope- 
less to deny it.” 

“ Very well, sir, 1 appleud your resolution, 
and I am going too,” remarked the Witch 
of Endor, with an I-have-said-it nod of her 
pretty head. 

“Now, my dear Edith, seriously speak- 
ing, this is an impossibility. You must not 
attempt or even think of it,” expostulated 
her guardian. 

“Then the Honorable James Loring con- 
siders his promise as a mere form, with no 
More meaning than other forms,” replied 
his ward spitefully. 

“ My promise?” 

“Yes. I just reminded you of promising 
that I should.go the next time you did, with 
Captain Harmon.” 

“ But not at the risk of your life.” 

“ There were no conditions affixed to the 
promise, and my life will be as safe as yours 
or his, or even as that poor creature cling- 
ing to the wreck, and waiting for us.’’ 

“To be sure. There is no time to be 
lost. We must be off, and you cannot go.” 

He turned away as he spoke, but Edith 
Livingstone’s sweet and sonorous voice 
overtook and passed him, reaching the man 
upon the sidewalk before he did. 

“ Captain Harmon, I should like to speak 
with you.” 

The pilot stepped to the side of the car- 
riage directly, saying :— 

“ At your service, madam.” 

“Captain Harmon, I wish to go with you 
to the rescue of this shipwrecked man. 
Will you take me?” 

“Why, it is n’t just a lady’s trip, Miss 
Livingstone.” 

“ You don’t mean that it would be unlady- 
like, do you?” asked Eve’s daughter, 
skillfully foiling the subtle shaft in her 
uncie’s eyes, before he had time to launch 
it. 

Captain Harmon stood aghast. 

“Why, bless your soul, no. I don’t see as 
it’s any more unladylike, than it’s ungen- 
tlemanly in Mr. Loring to want to go.” 

“Thank you, Captain Harmon,” calmly 
replied the young woman, glancing at her 
uncle with the lofty pity of a conqueror. 
“Then there is no trouble except the 


danger of getting wet, for, to speak of dan- 
ger to a craft of which Captain Harmon is 
commander, would be to doubt his skill,” 
said she, flashing at the pilot a smile that 
made him blind. 

“Thank you, ma'am. Yes, you may get 
wet, though I ’ve an oil suit on board, quite 
at your service, if you Il wear it.” 

“ Oh, I have all sorts of waterproof things, 
and I am not at all afraid of cold. How 
soon shall we be off?” 

“In twenty minutes. I believe I must 
run. I have something to get from home 
first. End of Long Wharf in twenty min- 
utes, Mr. Loring.” 

“Jump in, Uncle James, and, Thomas, 
drive home as fast as possible.” 

Both were obeyed with equal docility, 
but as Mr. Loring took his seat opposite, he 
looked steadily in his niece’s face. 

“It’s lucky for the world, and for your 
own soul, Edith Livingstone,” said he, 
“that most of your impulses are tolerably 
good, for if it entered your head to drive us 
all into the Red Sea and follow yourself, I 
don’t know any earthly power that could 
prevent it.” 

The syren turned, and fixed her smiling 
eyes upon his, while in the caressing voice 
of a penitent child, she murmured: — 

“You won’t scold me, dear! You know 
that 1 ’ll be very good, and do just as I ’m 
bid. And you like to have me with you, 
always.” 

“ Avaunt! Witch of Endor, indeed! She 
was nothing to you. She only raised one 
dead man, while you can raise, or cast down, 
turn, twist and control every liviag one who 
has the misfortune to come near you.” 

But as the gray eyes grew dark and 
drooped, as the arched lips quivered, and 
the proud face flushed, the half-simulated 
anger melted like the last snow-wreath be- 
neath the san of an April morn, and the 
reason of a man, for not the first time since 
the little scene beneath the apple-tree in 
P radise, fell, helplessly conquered before 
the fascinations of a woman. 

“Come here, puss. You know I can’t 
scold you, and that your way is always mine 
in the end. Kiss me, child, and laugh again 
as quickly as possible. Here we are at home. 
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Now, ten minutes to change your dress — 
you can do it, I know—and ten more to 
reach the wharf.” 

“ Plenty of time, Uncle James. 
voir.” 

Twenty minutes later, Mr. Loring hand- 
ed from Miss Livingstone’s carriage a gray- 
cloaked, felt-hatted and India-rubber-booted 
figure, whose bright eyes and pale, proud 
face alone proved her identical with the 
elegantly dressed iady it had carried home 
from church. Captain Harmon stood upon 
the wharf ready to receive them. 

“It’s going to blow great guns directly, 
when the tide turns,” said he blithely. 
“But Miss Livingstone says she will weath- 
er it, so I suppose it ’s all right, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, she knows,” returned Mr. Lor- 
ing, rather ruefully. 

And Miss Livingstone herself added, in a 
tone of conviction :— 

“ Of course she knows, and of course it’s 
all right. Now then, let ’s be off.” 
“In the shaking of a bow-line. 
Ben,” shouted the captain. : 

And the staunch pilot boat, under no 
more than a hand’s breadth of canvas, crept 
out from the wharf, and went plunging and 
staggering down the bay. 

“Head wind. We’ll have to beat. Afraid 
the boat will be pretty wet,” shouted Cap- 
tain Harmon in the ear of his lady passen- 
ger, who, clinging to her uncle’s arm with 
one hand, and the taffrail with the other, 
complacently nodded, screaming in reply :— 
hope so, I ’m sure.” 


Au re- 


Cast off, 


“Ha, ha, ha! Run, little Red Cap, the 
white horses are after you! They ‘ll catch 
you, and trample you to death! Now then, 
there you go! No, up again! What are 
you made of, you little hero? Now, there’s 
some one riding one of them; it’s Tom, 
our Tom! And mother, what’s the matter, 
mother? I did n’t throw Tom among the 
white horses, or Red Cap either. Christ- 
mas plum pudding. Oh, that’s good! And 
80 is bread,—I wish I had a piece of bread, 
and some water. ‘Tom, why don’t you come 
and help me? This stick will bang a hole 
through the side, if we don’t get it cleaved! 
Bring the axe and some bread, quick! See 


now, there ’’s Red Cap coming. He’s got 
some wat r, I saw it shining in the sun. 
No, the sun don’t shine, but some one has 
some bread —no, it’s ice —some one has 
taken off my feet, and put some lu. ps of 
ice in the place. Mother! mother! Don’t 
look at me so. I didn’t do it—I did n’t 
starve him to death—he had some water, 
no, some bread—what—no! Oh, my God! 
my God! What is this? Where am I? 
Here still, with my poor old “Albatross” 
grinding to pieces underneath me, and 
death staring me in the face. I thought — 
oh, what matter—I shan’t think anything 
long. Did some one say it was Christmas, 
and the people all eating their Christmas 
dinner? Do they have some water? 

And out again, once more upon the 
boundless sea of broken fancy, drifted the 
consciousness of the dying man, lying now 
prone and helpless upon the deck of the 
wreck, his lips black and cracked, half-shut 
eyes fixed upon the waves, whose white 
crests broke around the red-painted buoy a 
cable’s length from his position, his almost 
lifeless limbs idly washing hither and 
thither in the waves that rose and fell 
through the broken side of the vessel. 

To this delirium, with intervals of con- 
sciousness, succeeded a stupor filled with 
drowsy visions, now of pain, now of bliss, 
both in their extreme, for the horizons of 
life, as of nature, all is exaggerated and dis- 
torted, nothing is simple and exact. It is 
only at noonday that the shadow is subordi- 
nate to the substance. 

From this stupor John March struggled 
back to life, not at first with painful effort, 
but borne as it were upcn a dreamy vision. 
In his dull ears a sweet voice seemed ring- 
ing forever with the phrase : — 

“He is alive! He will live!” and again, 
“ He is alive! He will live!” 

He did not care to discover whence the 
voice, or to know more of his surroundings. 
Indeed, he did not even come to wondering 
at it, or thinking of himself. Only in the 
dreamy inaction of his brain, he seemed ly- 
ing as he had lain for years perhaps, perhaps 
forever, with a great content brooding in 
his heart, a perfect peace folding him as in) 
a mantle, while through the ringing of his 
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ears that sweet and sonorous voice forever 
reiterated : — 

“He is alive! He will live!” 

Presently, not by volition, but quite me- 
chanically, as an infant opens his dreamy 
eyes to satisfy the devouring question of 
his mother’s gaze, and sleeps again, Johu 
March unclosed his eyes, and found them 
confronted by two other eyes, bright and 
soft and tender and imperious all in one; 
eyes of power, eyes of comfort, eyes of 
promise, the eyes, in short, of the woman 
whom her uncle had called a subtler witch 
than the Witch of Endor. 

As John March gazed, he felt these won- 
derful eyes plunging their regards into his 
very soul; a fierce pang shot through his 
hitherto torpid limbs, and pain after pain 
darting from his heart to every portion of 
his body, roused him by the power of its 
torture to a perfect consciousness. It was 
the stagnant life called into action by the 
magnetism of these imperious eyes, retaking 
possession of the body it had abandoned, 
with almost the anguish of its first advent, 
with such stings and stabs and thrills and 
flames, that the stout young fellow, press 
his parched lips as tightly together as he 
might, could not suppress one groan and 
then another, fierce and pathetic as the out- 
eries of a wounded lion. Two soft hands 
seized upon his and held them tight. 

“ How you suffer!” said the tender tones 
of the sorceress. “ Do not try to suppress 
it. Groan, scream, cry if you will. It does 


, one good to cry when he suffers. I always 


ery if I hurt myself.” 

She was crying as she spoke, at least, the 
gray eyes were full of tears, and John 
March, looking full into them, smiled heroi- 
cally. 

‘I don’t want to make you feel badly,” 
he said, and then bit his lip, and kuit his 
brow. 

“No. Don’t you see, Edith, you only 


' distress the poor fellow by your sympathy. 


You had better retire,” suggested Mr. Lor- 


“It does him good to distract his attention 
from himself. 1 don’t distress him as much 
as his frozen limbs would, if he did n’t look 
at me,” whispered Edith rapidly, with the 


exquisite naiveté of a woman so unques- 
tionably fascinating that she does not dream 
of denying the fact. 

“Don’t go away,” moaned John March, 
writhing at her feet in silent agony. 

“No, I won’t. Uncle, will you give me 
that tumbler of brandy and water? Now, 
open your mouth, please.” 

She fed him with it, gravely and tenderly 
as a mother does her little child, and when 
she had done, said soothingly : — 

* Now you feel better, 1 know. Tell me 
how long you have been suffering in this 
manner.” 

“1 don’t know. Yes, it was on the twen- 
tieth of December we were wrecked "—— 

“ And this is Christmas day.” 

“ Yes, I thought of it—when I was dying.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“March. John March. I was captain of 
that schooner, the ‘ Albatross.’ ” 

She drew back a little, and released the 
hands she was rubbing and pressing with 
her own. 

This definite name and station, this sud- 
den assumption of individuality, seemed to 
place a barrier between herself and the 
young man who had hitherto appeared only 
in the light of a waif, drifted by the ocean 
to her feet, an object for the exercise of 
her newly roused benevolent impulses. 

John March perceived the change, and 
was puzzled by it. 

“It was through no fault of mine that 
the ‘ Albatross’ was lost,” faltered he. 

And then, released as it were from the 
powerful influence controlling him, he suc- 
cumbed all at once to the anguish of his 
condition, and so writhed and groaned and 
gnashed his strong white teeth, and 
clenched his tortured hands, that even Mr. 
Loring and the pilot drew back aghast, and 
Edith grew white with emotion. 

“What can be done? Something should 
be done immediately. What is it?” she. 
demanded eagerly of Captain Harmon. 

“There ’s nothing better than rubbing. 
We had better take him into the little state- 
room, and undress him and rub him all 
over. I thought it best to let him revive @ 
little first, but he ’s a strong fellow, and cao 
bear it now.” 
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“Stop. Don’t move him. I will go on 
deck,” remarked Miss Livingstone, a little 
shade of dignity rising, instead of the em- 
barrassment a feebler woman might have 
shown. 

“But it rains still, Edith. You can go 
into the stateroom yourself,” suggested her 
uncle. 

“No, I prefer the outer air. Only when 
you are through let me know, and I will 
return.” 

She wrapped her waterproof cloak about 
her, and stepping out upon the deck, stood 
leaning against the mast, the keen Decem- 
ber wind brightening her eyes and cheeks, 
while thoughts of life and death, and the 
different conditions uader which they are to 
be borne—of her own position, with its 
duties and its restraints — of her plans, pur- 
poses and obligations, crowded her mind so 
closely, that time passed by unheeded, and 
it was with a start that she roused from her 
reverie to find her uncle beside her. 

“The poor fellow is more comfortable,” 
said he. “I hope he may not lose -any of 
his limbs. They were frozen, all of them. 
We must take him to the hospital directly.” 

“To the hospital!” exclaimed Miss Liv- 
inmgstone decidedly. “No, indeed. He 
shall go to my house, and Dr. Primus shall 
attend him there.” 

“Edith. This is mere quixotism. He 
will be more comfortable, better attended, and 
above all, more properly placed, in the hos- 
pital, and I must really say that I shall not 
consent to the other plan.” 

“ Florence Nightingale’s brother, | believe 
it was, made very much the same remark to 
her, about going to the Crimea,” said Edith 
slowly, but with a dangerous glitter in her 
eyes. “I wish I knew the answer she made 
to him, that I might base mine upon it. 
She went, I believe.” 

“And you intend to defy my authority, as 
she did his?” inquired her guardian. 

“Oh, no, dear Uncle James. How can 
you use such a phrase? No, I intend to 
represent to you, as Florence, no doubt, did 
to her brother, that here is a duty, a charge, 
placed cirectly in my hands by the hand of 
Providence, and to refuse to accept it would 
be cowardly, selfish and disobedient to 


Providence. I should so like to obey you 
too, if it were possible, but you see it is not. 
Now please decide the question for me, as 
a sincere Christian should. Is it better to 
disobey God, or to disobey man ?” 

Mr. Loring regarded her with angry be- 
wilderment. 

“But how do you prove that God has 
ordered you to take charge of this man?” 

“ IT don’t prove it. I state it,” replied 
Miss Livingstone, with a final air. 

“You state it?” 

“Yes, and you accept it. Are you in the 
habit of being asked to prove your state- 
ments ?” 

The sneer was effectual. 

“In heaven’s name, take your own 
course!” exclaimed her uncle angrily. “And 
I only hope that when you have cured him 
you will marry him, and release me from 
this farce of guardianship.” 

“Tf I had not been sure that I am right 
and you wrong, it is proved by your putting 
yourself in such a passion as to almost for- 
get that you are a gentleman and I a lady,” 
replied the young woman in lofty scorn. 

Mr. Loring returned, and held out his 
hand. 

“You are right, Edith, and I beg your 
pardon.” 

“No, it is I who beg yours. I was saucy. 
But to return to our poor waif. You will 
come and stay with me, of course, and Mrs. 
Markham is the most irreproachably proper 
of companions and housekeepers. We 
must hire a nurse, and 1 won’t ask to see 
him at all. Will that do?” 

“Oh, yes. Or even part of the conditions 
will be sufficient. I think if you are going 
to undertake the cure, you should see your 
patient as often as is proper. Of course | will 
come to you, and Mrs. Markham and the 
nurse will have the principal care of the 
sick-room. On the whole, I think it might 
be better. It will probably be some time 
before he quite recovers, and good nursing 
is more important after the first few days 
than anything else. You must have a hob- 
by, and this is a tolerably harmless one.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the young lady 
demure!y, and turned away to hide the smile 
dancing in her eyes. 
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And so John March went through his 
fever, and weary convalescence under the 
shelter of Miss Livingstone’s roof, and in 
June was ready to depart. 

“ T own a ship, they tell me. A new one, 
and I have a fancy to name it ‘Christmas.’ 
Will you be captain, and take her to Eng- 
land for her first voyage?” inquired his 
hostess abruptly, when he first began to 
speak of leave-taking, 

“You overwhelm me with your bounty,” said 
Join March, perhaps a little bitterly, but he 
was as proud as she, and he a man, and she 
a woman. 

Edith looked quickly up and down again, 
while the blood rushed to her cheeks. She 
had read his face, had heard the unspoken 
sentence underlying his words. 

“Yes,” continued John March, rising and 
looking toward the door. “ You understand 
me. While you have been thinking of me 
as a poor devil to whom you wished to play 
the part of a good fairy, a second Provi- 
dence, if you will, 1 have unreasonably re- 
membered that I am a man, and you a 


beautiful woman. I have fallen in love 
with you, and so, while thanking you hearti- 
ly for the favors you have heaped upon me, 
can receive no more. It is out of nature, 
and cannot be. Good-by.” 

She did not speak a word, but out of her 
fathomless eyes went a look pursuing, recall- 
ing, subduing him. Una subdued the lion, 

Pierced by that glance, he turned at the 
door, and returned it defiantly. 

“T know how kind you are, I know how 
generous. But it is not as a benefactress 
that I love you, or will ever see you again. 
I love you as a man loves a woman, as | 
would love the wife that would cling to 
me and follow me the world around.” 

But still she only answered with her eyes. 

Pale, tembling, panting, he swiftly re- 
traced his steps, and stood before her, his 
eyes daringly fixed upon her own, while in 
a strange, low voice, he said: — 

“Edith, can it be that you love me as I 
love you?” 

And still she only answered with her 
eyes. 


MICO SPADA. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


ICO SPADA, brown as berry, 
Sat upon the quay one day, 
Gazing out upon the waters 
Of the glowing Naples Bay. 


Lazaroni, poor and hungry, 
Not a scudi had at best; 
Gazing wistful o’er the waters, 
Toward the sunset in the west. 


Fabulous the tales were told him 
Of the scudi that awaits 

Sun-browned sons of sweet Italia 
*Mong the cities of the “‘ States.” 


To a stranger craft went Mico, 
Dancing in the Naples Bay: — 


Urtica, N. Y., 1885. 


“Capitano, taka mea 
Far awaya, willa, say?” 


Mico Spada’s eyes were dancing, 
And his teeth were flashing white: 
“Capitano, taka Mico 
Waya Naples, willa, night?” 


Mico Spada found the city; 
But, alas! the scudi fair 

All had vanished fore his coming,— 
Not a scudi waited there. 


Up and down the busy wayfares 
Mico Spada tries to sing, 

While he charms you with his organ, 
And a monkey on a string. 
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VINETTE 
BY KATE 
CHAPTER I. 


WE were a very quiet little party in the 

old-fashioned sitting-room at grand- 
ma’s, within the ruddy glow of the anthra- 
cite that cold, stormy evening. 

Gerald, in softest of cashmere dressing- 
gowns and fancifully embroidered slippers, 
was a fine personification of masculine 
beauty and ease, and little Mamie was too 
deeply engrossed in the fit of red-cheeked 
dolly’s dress, which Cousin Kitty was trying 
on, to be noisy or talkative. 

Yet still we could scarcely tell whether it 
was a woman’s startled scream or the 
shrieking of the wind. it wailed and moaned 
so around theold hall that night. Tiger’s 
hoarse bark told of the approach of some 
stranger and seemed to decide the question 
for us. It seemed as if all the life and ani- 
mation left the hall when Cousin Aggie de- 
parted on her visit to her dear friend and 
confidante, Lucy Harding. 

There had been a great confusion for a 
month previous in preparation for the ap- 
proaching nuptials, for Aggie was to marry 
a very wealthy man. A little rest and quiet 
was really desirable after such a commotion, 
but in this dismal, wild storm it savored 
strongly of loneliness. 

We had hurried matters greatly in order 
to complete our preparations in season for 
her to make this visit at poor Lucy’s earnest 
solicitation, for she, poor dear, was unable 
to be present at the wedding of her dearly 
beloved friend and schoolmate,— a great af- 
fliction had befallen gentle, lovable Lucy 
Harding. She had been thrown from her 
horse nearly a year previously and crippled 
for life, and now Aggie had said on receiv- 
ing her tender, pathetic letter: — 

“T really cannot be married and go away 
to be gone so long a time without seeing 
dear Lucy.” 

Immediately following Tiger’s announce- 
ment came hasty steps through the hall, and 
the door was flung wide by bashful Georgie, 
who hastily retreated, leaving revealed to 
= astonished gaze beautiful Vinette Gran- 

Did I attempt it I should certainly fail of 
conveying to you even a faint idea of how 
bewitchingly lovely Vine:te Grandin looked 
as she stood there in the doorway in her 
gray wraps, flushed and brilliant. So please 
portray for yourself the most beautiful pic- 
ture your vivid imagination can conceive of, 


GRANDIN. 
SEAFOAM. 


but mind that you furnish the most brilliant 
blue eyes, deep and changeful, a clear, fair 
complexion where the rose and lily delicate- 
ly blend, contrasting so vividly with the lux- 
uriant, wavy hair of raven blackness, the 
glossy framework for the surpassingly beau- 
tiful face, a most periect, symmetrical form, 
and you will have a faint conception of 
Vinette Grandin’s loveliness ; faint, for then 
you would hardly imagine the most bewild- 
ering charm, the ever varying fascination of 
her face and manner, the haughty, inimita- 
bie grace of carriage, unless you knew 
Vinette Grandin. 

Gerald looked up quickly as a chill waft 
of the night air reached us, and then rose 
from his chair as that musical laugh, so 
po} and sweet, fell upon kis ear, ere she 
said : — 

* Why, Kitty, dear, how do you do? Did 
I scare you? That great dog frightened me 
so! here is Agnes? 

* Over to Lucy Harding’s. She did not 
expect you quite so soon, and yielded to 
Lucy’s pleadings.” 

“ Yes, I know, but a sudden freak took 
me, I am quite subject to them, you know, 
Kitty, and | thought to surprise Aggie b 
coming a little sooner, but such a storm! 
had not the least thought of it. I missed 
the coach and do not know what I should 
have done {it would have been so disagreea- 
ble to stay at the little inn among strangers) 
but the conductor kindly offered to find 
some one to take me to you and, as good 
fortune willed it, your boy was just across 
the way, and so, here I am.” 

All this was said in hes charming, flutter- 
ing way, with many graceful pantomimes. 

“ Ah, wha: little fairy is this, Kitty ?” she 
asked, as, having laid aside her wraps, she 
passed to where little Mamie stood gazing 
in childish admiration at the beautiful lady. 

“Little Mamie, Hester’s child.” 

She stooped and kissed her fondly. Then 
she glanced at Gerald, whose fine, manly 
seves were speaking his admiration quite as 
plainly as little Mamie’s childish ones. 

It was most inexcusable awkwardness in 
me, yet I hesitated to present Gerald Linton. 
Her surpassing beauty and grace always 
nearly bewildered me, and then I knew, 
nobly intellectual and good hearted as he 
was, Gerald Linton’s weakness, and perhaps 
this knowledge, though unadmitted re- 
strained me, for beautiful as she was, I 
knew Vinette Grandin’s selfish heart claimed 
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coveted ail love and admiration. I turned 
to make the expected introduction, when, 
catching hold of his dressing-gown, little 
Mamie said in her comical way, .as she 
pulled Gerald toward Vinette :— 

“ Dis is Uncle Gerrie; why don’t you say 
sumfing tohim? Speak to the lady, Uncle 
Gerrie.” 

A merry laugh from both followed. All 
reserve was ended, and amid much gay 
laughter, | murmured an apology for seem- 
ing rudeness, named them to each other in a 
more formal manner than little Mamie had 
chosen. ‘They clasped hands an onstant, 
still laughing, and were soon chatting as 
freely and gayly as if they had been friends 
for years. 

We passed a merry evening, for Vinette, 
usually brilliant, was extremely fascinating 
this evening. Grandma was delighted with 
the beautiful young lady, and Gerald's ad- 
miration increased seemingly each moment, 
being quite evident enough to satisfy even 
her vain, exacting nature. 

It was late ere we thought of retiring, but 
as I turned to leave Miss Grandin in her 
room, as | said good night, she put out a 
white hand detainingly and said: — 

“Your cousin is a very agreeable gentle- 
man, and really very fine-looking. He is 
your cousin, is n’t he, Kitty?” 

“No, Mr. Linton is not related to me, but 
quite one of the family through grandma's 
last marriage, you know.” 

“ And your lover, eh, Kitty?” 

I felt the hot blood rush to my face in the 
absurd manner it always had at the least 
provocation, and ere I could make any reply 
she touched my flushed cheek with her cool 
finger, saying 

“ Well, well, don’t blush so, dear.” 

And I said coldly, loftily, my eye meeting 
hers fully: — 

“Mr. Linton is not my lover, Miss Gran- 
din.” 

She laughed and said, or rather breathed 
softly in her peculiar, significant way, * Ah” 
only, but how much she was capable of ex- 
pressing by one little word, an ejaculation, 
and by that she told me she had learned all 
she wished to know, and I realized that I 
had helped her for action. 

Vexed with my foolish self I hurried 
away down-stairs to the sitting-room to find 
Gerald still standing in front of the fire 
where we had left him, a pleased smile of 
satisfaction lighting his eyes and curving 
his mouth. I had seen that look ‘before, 
and it did not lessen my vexation as he said, 
drawing a little sig: and looking smiingly 
up at me :— 

“Very beautiful, is n’t she, Kitty?” 

“Who?” I asked snappishly. 

“Who!” ne repeard. “As if you did 

not know,—Miss Grandin, ot course, Kitty.” 


And he pulled my hair teasingly. 

“ Yes, certainly, ver beautiful and knows 
it well enough, too, without your telling her 
of it so earnestly.” 

“But 1 have n’t told her so, only you, 
Kitty.” 

“Have n’t told her!” and I :laughed 
sneeringly, adding, “looks are often more 
expressive than words, and I do not think 
you have been chary in expression; indeed, 
your eyes have spoken more eloquently 
than words.” 

He laughed merrily, and then said banter- 
ingly: — 
“Why, Kitty, you are not jealous, are 
you?” 

“Yes, Gerald Linton, I am jealous.” 

“ Well, you are frank, Kitty.” 

“Did you ever know me to be other- 
wise?” 

“No, I have ever found you frank- 
hearted.” 

“T hope I ever shall be.” 

“And you are jealous now?” 

“Yes, jealous, grieved at such a waste of 
affection.” 

“But I did not say that I loved Miss 
Grandin.” 

“No; but of course I know how it will 
end.” 

“ What a little sage.” 

“It does not require much wisdom to 
foretell that.” 

“You are too hard on me tonight, Kitty.” 

“] should be sorry to be thought so, yet 
I must say it is too bad to squander affec- 
tion in such a fickle manner; you are capa- 
ble of making some true, noble woman so 
happy.” 

“Such an one as little Kitty Archer, for 
instance,” he said teasingly, lifting my face. 
* Why, Kitty, you are really growing very 
pretty. Whata fine color you have. The 
lily vividly dashed with the rose’s crimson 
dye.” 

“I was provoked, and replied sternly to 
his jesting words :— 

“Such an one as beautiful Gracie Mar- 
den, for instance.” 

1 was sorry the moment I said it, such a 
shade of sadness fell over his laughing face 
as he sighed heavily. and then said softly: — 

“Yes, Gracie Marden was very lovely, yet 
hardly my ideal in mind.” 

“How very fastidious we are; truly! I 
thought a beautiful face and form was your 
ideal, Mr. Linton.” 

“There, don’t, Kitty! You are cruel to 
night to wound my tender feelings so. 
never really loved Gracie Marden, it was 
only a trifling flirtation, not worth mention- 
ing any way,—indeed, 1 much doubt if I 
ever really loved any one, unless I do you, 
little lecturer, and you would n’t think of 
loving such a fickle, wasteful creature.” 
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“] pity the woman who places her affec- 
tions upon such an insecure foundation; a 
man whose heart is turned by every beauti- 
{ul face he sees, would net, I fear, make a 
very faithful 1 ver or husband,” I answered 
sharply, poor, trusting Gracie Marden’s pale, 
stricken face, from which the bright bloom 
had wholly faded, rising before me, as I 
had last seen it, her weak, plaintive voice 
coming back to me, as she had said: — 

“But I love him so dearly, Kitty, and I 
did think he loved me, he was so tender and 
kind, you know.” 

And then the quivering voice died in piti- 
ful sohs, as she bewailed her unfortunate at- 
tachment. 

Probably most people would have deemed 
Gerald wholly guiltless, even though love 
for him killed the lovely maiden, as he had 
never professed affection for her in words, 
but he had, I knew, been very tender in his 
manner toward her, and I blamed him for 
such undue preference for a pretty face. I 
could not hold him guiltless, for he must 
have seen how well Gracie loved him, and 
indulging one’s vanity at the expense of 
affection seemed o me really despicable. 

“ Then you would not think of loving me, 
Miss Kitty?” 

“Certainly not. Think how imprudent it 
would be in one with such a homely face. 
1 will wait for one who cares less for beauty 
and will not mind my plain face, and then 
perhaps I| shall make quite a passable wife; 
if not, I am content to remain as I am, 
thankful that if loved at all it must be for 
more enduring favors than a pretty face or 
graceful form.” 

“ Well spoken, Kitty! You are a ' rave, 
true little girl, and deserve a much better 
husband than ever fickle Gerald could 
make, yet I should be a better man for such 
a true, honest love as you could give. I 
think, really, you are nearer my ideal than 
any one, if” —— 

“Tf I were beautiful, and that if becomesa 
mighty want there. I do not think you have 
met your ideal yet; perl:aps Miss Grandin will 
prove to be the one.” 

“Or perhaps your charitable heart may 
take pity on me after I have sown my wild 
oats and become steady-minded, and we ’ll 
settle down together, Kitty.” 

“After I have grown old and homelier 
than now. It is quite probable.” 

“ Stranger things than that have happened 
in this queer world.” 

“Well, good night, Gerald.” 

“ Going?” 

“Ves,” 

“ Good night, pleasant dreams, Kitty,” he 
said softly, waving his hand to me. 

The next day was bright and clear, and 
Cousin Agnes returned, delighted to wel- 
come her visitor. 


Then followed merry days before the 
wedding, and looking back through memo- 
ry’s faithful glass, 1 realize how brilliantly 
fascinating Vinette Grandin was. 

Ere three days had passed Gerald was 
deeply infatuated. Did she love him? And 
after all was it more than infatuation with 
him? I asked myself these questions each 
night during these days of excitement. I 
could not understand Vinette Grandin; I 
felt certain that there was some trouble or 
treachery unknown to us, and I feared for 
Gerald. 

It was the night preceding the wedding, 
cool and clear, but the new moon gave but a 
faint light. Gerald had gone to town, and 
Agnes and Vinette were busiiy engaged in 
commenting upon and admiring the bridal 
trousseau. Free to follow my own inclina- 
tions, I strolled down the walk to the gar- 
den, listlessly turning to the left to the spot 
where the old house formerly stood, a favor- 
ite resort of mine in summer, but wearing 
now a most dreary, desolate look, and in 
the dim light it gave me a gloomy sensation 
of dread akin to fear. I turned abruptly to 
retrace my steps, when quickly from the old 
arbor around which decaying shrubs clus- 
tered thickly, a man sprang out, and seizing 
my arm roughly, he cried out : — 

“So, so, Vinette, you thought to cheat 
me, did you? You should have known me 
better. Why did n’t you leave the money 
if you must come? 1 ll tell you now you 
won’t get rid of me so easily; you thought 
you had played me a cunning trick, but you 
will find that you can’t cheat me,” and he 
laughed coarsely, rudely shaking my arm, 
and attempting to draw me closer to him. 

The man was greatly under the influence 
of liquor or he never would have mistaken 
me for Vinette Grandin, even in the dark, 
and this was also plainly evident in his 
speech and manner. I was too frightened 
to speak or move, and shaking me roughly 
again, he said, while I struggled fiercely to 
free myself: — 

“Why doa’t you speak, Vinette? Not 
glad to see me, are you? Well, give me 
the money, and I ’Il be off.” 

I found my voice sufficiently to say: — 

“ Let me go, sir! You are mistaken.” 

“Oh, I thought it was Vinette!” and 
muttering some more unintelligible words, 
he turned away, springing lightly over the 
enclosure. 

So frightened I could hardly walk, I hur- 
ried to the house. They were standing in 
the hall, Vinette, Gerald and Agnes, admir- 
ing some pretty trifle Gerald had purchased 
for Agnes, when I entered. 

Gerald glanced at my pale, startled face, 
and exclaimed : — 

“ Why, Kitty, what is it? How pale and 
frightened you look!” 
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Vinette gave me a quick, startled glance. 

Something in my face as I returned her 
glance must have startled her more. She 
trembled, and the package she held fell 
from her nerveless grasp. 

Gerald picked it up, and giving it to her, 
he said: — 

“Why, you are as pale as Kitty! 
is it?” 

With a forced laugh, she replied :-— 

“Nothing, really nothing, only Kitty’s 
looks startled me somewhat. What horri- 
ble thing have you seen, Kitty? ‘Timid 
little girls should not venture out-after sun- 
set,” she added, laughing sneeringly. 

“ Really, what frightened you so, Kitty ?” 
Agnes asked, as I took the pretty trinket 
she held. 

“Not much, Aggie, only a man mistook 
me for some one else, and seized me rough- 
ly by the arm.” 

“ Why, Kitty!” Agnes cried out excitedly, 
and Gerald took a hasty step toward the 
hall door, saying angrily : — 

“A man seized you, Kitty? A stranger 
in the garden? We will see who it is, and 
teacn him better than to frighten you so.” 

But as he opened the door to pass out I 
detained him, assuring him that the man 
had really gone. 

“ And he thought you were some one else, 
Kitty? Why who could he have mistaken 
ey} for, and in this garden, too?” Aggie 
said. 

I glanced at beautiful Vinette. There 
was a wild, frightened look in the brilliant 
blue eyes, and she became very pale even to 
the full, usually ruddy lips; she trembled so 
she could hardly stand, as she fixed her 
startled eyes in an imploring yet half-defiant 
gaze upon me, clasping her little jewelled 
hands nervously. A thrill of pity for the 
beautiful but selfish lady who had made herself 
exceedingly disagreeable to me for several 
days past, moved me to answer :— 

* Don’t think about it any more, the man 
was not accountable for what he did for he 
was intoxicated, Aggie, and had probably 
mistaken the place for some other.” 

Vinette drew a sigh of relief, and Aggie 
murmured : — 

“It is strange, really.” 

And nothing further was said about the 
affair. 


What 


CHAPTER II. 


S ee bridal day was as auspicious as the 

most superstitious bride could desire. 
The bride was shy, sweet and lovely, the 
bridegroom roble and stately, evidently very 
proud and fond of winsome Agnes; and 


thought I never had seen a finer looking 
couple, for handsome Gerald’s face had 
taken a new tenderness within the last few 
days; his expressive eyes glowed with the 
light of ardent love, seemingly reciprocated, 
judging by the tender glances exchanged, 
and the proud confidingness with which 
Vinette looked up to him as she leaned up- 
on his arm. The slightly anxious, startled 
look her brilliant eyes had borne since that 
night cnly gave them more depth and force 
to their glow. 

The following morning Agnes and her 
husband left us for quite a lengthy bridal 
tour, and we settled down a quiet family 
party, Miss Grandin remaining, evidentl 
well pleased to be thus domesticated wi 
us. Yet how dull it would have been for 
the gay belle had it not been for the glamour 
of love, the charm of Gerald’s presence, for 


I was — and mopish after Agnes left us, 
deprived of the dear, loving companionship 
of years. 


The days passed very pleasantly, appar- 
ns to Miss Grandin, and then she seemed 
restless and anxious, abstracted even in 
Gerald’s presence. I began to fear that she 
was tiring of him, and he watched her 
anxiously. 

This continued for several days, and then 
one afternoon as soon as the early tea was 
over, she excused herself on the plea of a 
bad headache, retiring to her room. Gerald 
was all solicitude for dear love’s sake. 

As the shades of night fell darkly, he 
lighted a cigar and strolled moodily away. 
Grandma dozed in her chair and little 
Mamie sat on the rug at her feet cooing 
softly to her pet kitten, as she dressed her 
in dully’s clothes. The air of the lonely 
house grew oppressive to me. I was not in 
the mood for reading, and I wandered rest- 
lessly out into the darkness, down the gar- 
den path, watchi»g the scurrying clouds 
closing thickly over the sky. Near the old 
summer house my steps were arrested by 
the sound of a voice most familiar to me, 
but hoarse now with suppressed passion. 

“I wish you were dead, dead, and I will 
kill you if you do not leave me in peace,” 
said Miss Grandin. 

A coarse laugh, and then a voice I had 
heard once before replied : — 

“Leave you in peace! Leave mv wife to 
marry another man! Not much, Vinette, I 
am not Christian or fool enough for that, 
madam. You give me the money you prom- 
ised me, and I'll leave you in peace for 
awhile, but you ‘ll stop your fooling with 
any one else. Come, have you got it!” 
“No,” she answered decisively, “1 shall 
not give you another cent until I am his 
wife. I have promised to marry him. 


for the two who stood beside them I 


hate, detest you, and you shall not hinder 
me.” .- 
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“We 'll see, we "ll see, madam, whether 
our husband has power to prevent you 
rom marrying, we ll soon see about that. 
As for your hating me, that matters little to 
me, the day has passed when your love is 
of much consequenc: to me, but I ’ll be re- 


venged for the shabby way you ’ve treated 
me, I ’ll be hanged if Vinette!” he 
said in a loud, desperate tone. 

“Talk easier, will you, unless you want 
the whole neighborhood to hear.” 

“ What do I care if they do?” he asked in 
a still louder tone. 

“ You're afool, Carl. What beneiit will it 
be to you if the whole world knows that I 
am your wife? All you want is money to 
go on in your reckless career, and that will 
not give it to you. Be reasonable, can’t 
you? You ’re a miserable sot, tha. ’s what 
you are!” she said derisively. 

“Who helped to make me what I am? I 
was not the miserable sot you call me until 
your abominable works drove me to desper- 
ation. You would not own me as your hus- 
band, scorned my love because I was poor 
and unfortunate, you ” 

“Oh, pshaw! Don’t talk nonsense; try 
to be sensible if you can, and better your 
condition a little; the day is gone by for 
sentiment between us, we know each other 
too well for that. If you'll be something 
of a man and agree to let me alone, | may 
be able to help you some; he is rich.” 

He came nearer to her apparently, and 
the tone in which the following words were 
uttered belied slightly his former careless- 
ness. 

“One question, Vinette, do you love this 
fellow you have promised to marry?” 

Miss Grandin laughed lightly, and re- 
plied : — 

“1 am wise enough to love wealth, ease 
and position, and this fellow, as you call 
him, can give me, as his wife, these most 
desirable aids to happiness, and then he is 
desperately in love with me, and that is 
more essential to me than what you have 
asked, and to you also, if you behave your- 
self.” 

“Curse him! I’ kill him!” he mut- 
tered. 

: al be a fool,” she answered mock- 
ingly. 

here was a deep groan close beside me 
which certainly was not uttered by either of 
those in front of me. Evidently there was 
another deeply interested listener. 

“And you mean to marry him?” he asked 
fiercely. 

“ Most assuredly I do. No one acquaint- 
ed with me knows that I was fool enough to 
consent to a secret marriage, and if you 
know when you are well off, you ’ll be rea- 
sonable and keep quiet and sober enough to 
hold your tongue, Carl.” 


“ And let you go on and live in ease while 

I 
“While you will be much bettered b 
such an arrangement,” she interrupted. 
“ But do you think I am going to stand here 
all night babbling to no purpose? When I 
consented to meet you here, I expected you 
to have some sense, and look at the situa- 
tion as you ought,— you are poor, and even 
if I loved you 1 would not acknowledge or 
live with a poor man, and I will keep the 
little I have till I am sure of more.” 

“ But you promised to let me have some 
money; Vinette. I’m out of work and need 
it; I must have some at once.” 

“ Yes, that ’s always the cry; if you ’d let 
liquor alone you would n’t be out of work so 
much.” 

“ There, there, you need n’t give me any 
more such talk as that. Did you bring me 
some money ?” 

“1 need all the money I have now, | can 
not let you have any now,” she replied. 

* You can let me have some; I have n’t 
a dollar in the world; vou shall let me have 
a little or by I'll go up to that grand 
house, and tell ’em whose wife you are!” 

“Go, if you wish to, "ll not believe 
such az incredible story told by such a dis- 
sipated creature as you are.” 

“We 'll see! Ill go now and you shall 
go with me and deny it if you can. Come!” 
he said fiercely. 

“T will not! Let me alone and I will get 
it just as soon as I can,” 

“ Bah! you only wish to cheat me in 
some way.” 

“ As I live I do not, Carl. I will certain- 
ly do as I tell you. He is rich and | can 
give you freely if you ’ll only be quiet.” 

Another fiercely drawn breath from be- 
hind me startled me, and he replied : — 

* Well, beware how you try to cheat me, 
for you shall do as you say by me, or I ’Il 
follow you through life I ’ll expose you. 
I ll wait awhile if you ll give me a little. 
I know you can. Come, Vinette!” 

“Here is ten dollars, take that, and 
leave.” 

“Only that!” he cried indignantly. 
“You ’l. fetch me more soon or I 'Il forbid 
the banns. One kiss before we part. Ha! 
Ha! Good-by, Vinette,” and the shrubbery 
crackled beneath his hasty steps. 

With the muttered exclamation, “I ’ll kill 
him! I Il kill him!” Vinette Grandin fled 
hastily toward the house, her dress touch- 
ing me as she passed. 

I stood still a moment too confounded to 
move, then, just as I turned, the hurrying 
clouds parted slightly, the wan moon lent a 
fitful light, and revealed Gerald Linton di- 
recily facing, close in front of me. 

“You here, Kitty?” he said huski y, a 


tremor in the strong young voice. 
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“ Yes, Gerald, but I was not an intention- 
al listener, and you” —— 

* Have heard all. I wandered out here 
because I was deprived of her presence 
through illness as I believed.” 

“J am very sorry for you, Gerald,” I mur- 
mured, not knowing what to say. 

“ Thank you, Kitty,” he replied, and hur- 
ried away. 

There was a vivid flush on Vinette Gran- 
din’s fair face the next morning, and the 
feverishly brilliant eyes told of mental dis- 
quiet, but the smile about the beautiful 
mouth was just as sweet, the clear voice 
just as serene as ever, as she bade grandma 
and I good morning, then glanced around 
for another, out upon the veranda where 
Gerald sometimes walked in the morning 
awaiting her appearance. 

Thew she talked sweetly to grandma and 
little Mamie, while the breakfast was 
brought, and over and over in my wonder- 
ing mind the strange conversation of the 
previous night was repeated. 

Then grandma said: — 

“ Why, how late Gerald is this morning! 
Is n't he up yet?” 

*T donot know. Shall we send Georgie 
to his room?” I asked, as a vision of his 
pale, stricken face of the previous night 
rose in my mind. 

In a few moments Georgie returned, say- 
ing that Gerald was not there, and from ap- 
pearances had not occupied his room 
throughout the night, vet I had heard him 

© there a short time after I entered mine. 

glanced at Vinette Grandin. She grasped 
the back of the chair near which she stood, 
while her face again wore that look of pain- 
ful rigidity as she fixed her brilliant eyes 
in an unnatural stare upon my face. In- 
stantly grandma became all excitement, won- 
dering where Gerald could have gone to so 
unexpectedly. Of course I knew it would 
be nearly if not quite impossible for the 
duped, proud-spirited man to meet this fair 
deceiver at once, and I conjectured that he 
had kft thus unceremoniously to escape 
such an unpleasant meeting. 

“ Please go up to his room, Kitty,” said 
grandma, “perhaps he was unexpectedly 
called away and has left some word for us.” 

Upon Gerald’s table lay two letters, one 
addressed to Miss Vinette Grandin, the 
other to myself, in Gerald’s bold, legible 
chirography. Slowly descending the stairs 
I pas:ed to where Vinette stood, and held 
the letter out to her. Her face brightened 
instantly as she took it, saying :— 

“Ah! he has left some word then,” and 
her fears seemed to have left her at once as 
she sat down to read tie letter. 

But after glancing at its contents a mo- 
ment her fair face became very pae again, 
and then reading further she uttered a low, 


startled cry, and gave me a fiercely indig- 
nant glance. 

“Why, why, what is it? What is the 
matter?” grandma exclaimed, and in her 
excitement she spilled considerable of the 
hot coffee she was pouring, scalding her so. 
she cried out sharply, shaking her poor 
hands, as she asked again nervously, “Why, 
what is the matter, Miss Grandin?” 

But Miss Grandin was her sweet self 
again instantly. What an actress the lady 
was truly. In her most winning, softest 
tones she commiserated poor grandma, and 
blamed herself for her thoughtless.ess, for 
making such a foolish outcry just for a slight 
pain in her side. 

Indeed she was so grieved for dear grand- 
ma, and to think she was the cause of her 
scalding her hand so, but there was nothing 
the matter with Mr. Linton, she assured 
grandma, only he had been most unexpect- 
edly called away at a late hour, and it was 
so kind in him to leave an explanation, but 
then she gave me another searching, fierce 
glance, and | could not if I had cared to 
wholly suppress a smile at this superb act- 
ing, and her face crimsoned a little beneath 
it, as she sipped her coffee daintily, and 
grandma murmured tenderly :— 

“ Dear boy! I shall miss him so much! 
And you will be so lonely, Kitty, with Gerry 
and Aggie both yone, dear Miss Grandin 
must really stay with us till his return.” 

But Miss Grandin could not be persuaded 
to remain. Up to the very moment of her 
departure she was her sweet self to grand- 
ma and Mamie, studiously polite to me in 
manner, could she have wholly controlléd 
the wicked gleam of taose expressive eyes. 
She bade grandma a most tender good-by, 
embracing them both lovingly, but she ex- 
tended her daintily gloved hand to me with 
such a mocking gesture that | forbore to 
touch it, and in a soft, derisive whisper she 
said : — 

“] wish you much joy with your success, 
Kitty Archer, but you should be far hand- 
somer than you are to hope to retain, even 
if you can win, which I very much doubt, 
the changeful heart you covet, for 1 should 
feel quite certain that ] could take him from 
you if I chose, after marriage even, so I do 
not think you have really gained much by 
your tattling,” and with a sneering laugh 
she was gone. 

So then, she thought 1 had told him 
something I h d learned from my encounter 
with her husband, and she thus gave me 
unconsciously credit for more influence with 
her lover than I believed I had. : 

Beside the table in the apartment which 
she had occupied I picked up after her de 
parture the following note, twisted and 
crumpled :— 
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Miss Grandin. —1 must decline the hon- 
or of becoming the husband of another 
man’s wife. Yours truly, 

GERALD LINTON. 


A week passed, and then I received a let- 
ter from Gerald, a kind, friendly letter, wish- 
ing to hear from me, ard telling of the 
places he was visiting, but not a word of 
Miss Grandin. 

Thus two years slipped by quietly, not 
unpleasantly, my cherished, interesting let- 
ters becoming more frequent and rather 
more tender in tone, and during that time 
Gerald had traveled much. Then for quite 
a dreary time to me, several months, the 
pleasant correspondence ceased, and no 
word came from Gerald. 

It was a chilly, drizzlinz evening in the 
late autaumn,— an evening to make one de- 
sire cheerful companionship. Grandma was 
confined to her room with neuralgia, but 
was just now sleeping through a short res- 
pite from pain, and I had crept softly away 
to the sitting-room, and curled up in front 
of the fire, gazing absently at the glowing 
coals, I dreamed ot and sighed for the 
cheery, pleasant days of yore. Some one 
opened the door and entered softly, but I 
paid no heed till a pair of strong arms fold- 
ed closely around me and held me for a mo- 
ment thus, unable to turn to see who the in- 
truder was; then a thrilling, deeply tender 
voice said lowly: — 

“Mavourneen! Is it my darling Kitty, 
or has some more fortunate fellow won the 
dear sweet heart I crave?” 

“O Gerald!” was all I could utter sob- 
bingly, as he held me still closer a moment, 
then in a laughingly imperative tone, he 
continued : — 

“Come, Kitty, tell me quickly, is it my 
sweetheart or some other fellow’s I am 
holding? Have I a lover’s right to kiss the 
sweet, all lovely face that has been my con- 
stant ideal companion in all of my journey- 
ings, the dear face Kitty Archer called 
homely? Come, Kitty, I cannot wait.” 

I shall not tell you my answer, but Kitty 
Archer became a very happy woman in sat- 
Pom affection, and they say love beauti- 

es. 

We met Vinette Grandin once while 
traveling with Agnes and her husband two 
years after our marriage. The peerless, 
voluptuous woman would to a careless ob- 
Server have surpassed in brilliance the girl- 
ish beauty, yet it was a bewildering, nearly 
Insane light that glittered in the lustrous 
eyes, and the musical voice had lost much 
of its silvery sweetness. She bowed in a 
cold, stately way to me, and Agnes’s eyes 
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dilated with wonder, and as Vinette passed 
on she whispered to me: — 

“Why, Kitty, dear, what is it?” 

It called dear grandma’s scalded hand to 
mind, as I replied : — 

“ We never were very good friends, you 
know, Aggie.” 

“But you were rather better friends at 
the time I was married, and you have n’t 
seen her since, have you? Don’t you think 
she is splendid? She is the belle, I assure 
you. I did think she liked our Gerald 
once, but I must have been  mistak- 
en, forif she had” ——and Agnes hesitated 
in confusion. 

“ He never would have married homely 
Cousin Kitty,” I supplied. 

“There, there, Kitty,” she murmured, 
embracing me lovingly, then she continued, 
“well, there ’s something queer about it, I 
know, for Gerald is as stately as an iceberg. 
There, see, poor Vinette cannot bear suc 
coldness, she is so affectionate, and she has 
turned away with such a pained, unnatural 
look on her face. Why, Gerald treated her 
like a stranger. Do tell me what it means, 
Kitty. I declare, it is too bad! Ido wish 
I knew what it means,” Agnes continued 
petulantly. 

But to me the whole world suddenly took 
new beauty, for my heart had at times been 
haunted by that beautiful, mocking face, but 
now that lurking, suspicious fear was whol- 
ly exorcised as I saw my Gerald’s calm in- 
difterence to the voluptuous belle. 

“Look, Aggie! How can you stand in- 
different to that enchanting view!” 

Agnes turned quickly toward the chain of 
lofty mountains, cloud-capped and rain- 
bow-hued, where the sunbeams lingered 
among the fleecy clouds which draped their 
summits. Below, a cascade gushed and 
sparkled, glowing and darkening beneath 
the changeful light. 

I had diverted her curiosity by the reful- 
gent beauty that deeply satisfied love inten- 
sified to me. I never told Agnes what I 
knew about her incomparable friend. I 
would not be the one to disenchant her or 
rob Vinette of one iota of power. 

A few moments later Gerald left the 
group of gentlemen he had been conversing 
with, and we walked leisurely along togeth- 
er enjoying the sublime beauty. iss , 
Grandin’s gay laugh reached us, and draw- 
ing me closely to him, he said, in an earnest, 
tremulous tone : — 

“My precious darling Kitty! Thank 
God for his mercy! How near my earthly 
happiness came to being wrecked by that 


blind infatuation!” 
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HINTS REGARDING CONSUMPTION. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


F, as Dr. Koch says, the seriousness of a 
malady be measured by the number of 
its victims, then the most dreaded pests 
which have hitherto ravaged the world — 
plague and cholera — must fall behind that 
of consumption. That scientist makes the 
statement that one-seventh of the deaths 
of the human race are due to tubercular 
disease ; while fully one-third of those who 
die in active middle life die of consumption. 
The same authority, by his recent experi- 
ments, has placed it beyond doubt that the 
disease is communicable. The tubercles, 
as found in the diseased organs of men or 
animals, he discovered to be infested with a 
minute, rod-shaped parasite, which can be 
transferred and reproduced in other bodies 
by contagion. There are other authorities, 
however, who hold that the question of the 
infectiousness of the disease is stil] unset- 
tled, and that Koch’s theory is insufficient 
to account for it in all its varied forms. 

In 1856, Dr. B. W. Richardson, while a 
physician to the Royal Infirmary for Dis- 
eases of the Chest, published an essay on 
the “Hygienic Treatment of 
Consumption,” which did not gain muc 
favor with practitioners and the public. He 
finds, however, that it agrees so closely 
with the most practical and enligatened 
treatment of consumptives at the present 
time, that he has reprinted the paper, with 
some revision, in his journal called Zhe As- 
clepiad (Longman & Co.). In this article, 
he embodies certain rules which commend 
themselves as satisfactory to himself after a 
thirty years’ experience. 

His first rule is a supply of pure air for 
respiration. Anice cosy room is the very 
worst thing for a consumptive patient, if 
there be no draught to carry off invisible 


_ impuritie.. So long as the patient is able 


to be out of doors, he is in his best and 
safest home. Even the inclemencies of the 
weather are not so much to be dreaded as 
confinement in the house. When indoors, 
the temperature of the room should be sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit; if there is a fire, 
it should be an open grate, and the 
freest po-sible current of air should 
be kept circulating by the chimney vent. 
The way to obtain animal heat is not to 
shut out the air and roast the body, but by 
stimulating and conserving the natural heat 
made within the body. Stoves and heated 
pipes, which make the air too dry, are inju- 
rious. 


When possible, the bedroom should always 
be separate from the living-room; it should 
be large, unencumbered by needless fur- 
niture, and thoroughly ventilated. Warmth of 
body is best secured by woolen bed-clothes ; 

as should not be burned during the night 
in the bedroom, and as few other lights as 
possible. The consumptive patient should 
alsu be the sole occupant of his bed and 
bedroom. Respirators can be made for the 
cost of a few pence out of a piece of fine 
wire-gauze, cut oval so as to cover the 
mouth and nose, and may be fixed in the 
centre of a small Shetland shawl, which 
serves to retain the heat thrown out in the 
expired air, and gives up this heat to the 
cold air that enters in inspiration. 

Dr. Richardson's second rule embodies 
the principle that active exercise is an es- 
sential element in the treatment of con- 
sumptives. Walking is the most natural 
exercise, as leading to brisker circulation 
and more active nutrition; tricycling, as 
giving a more perfect change of air and 
scene, he has tound of great benefit to some. 
If we might be allowed to add, aimless, sol- 
itary walking. when the thoughts of the con- 
sumptive are turned in upon himself, cannot 
be so good as walking in cheerful compan- 
ionship. The extent to which exercise can 
be carried varies with the stage of the 
disease ; in some cases it would be positive- 
ly injurious. In taking muscular exercise, 
the consumptive should never encumber 
himself, nor check the free movements of 
his body. by strappings, weights, loads of 
clothes, and the like. 

The third rule enjoins a uniform climate 
as an important element in the treatment of 
consumptives. The main point to be at- 
tained in considering climate is to select 
such a part of the earth’s surface as gives 
the nearest approach to an equality of tem- 
perature. In this country, as a matter of 
course, spring and the beginning of winter 
are trying times for the patient, when deaths 
from consumption are most prevalent. In- 
doors the temperature may be so far equal- 
ized ; in the open air, something can be done 
by attention to clothing and the use of the 
respirator. Dr. Richardson is of the opin- 
ion that the model resort for consumptives 
should be near the seacoast, and sheltered 
from easterly winds; the soil dry, the water 
pure, and the mean temperature about sixty 
degrees. 

ule four states that the dress of the con- 
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sumptive patient should be adapted to 
equalize the temperature of the body, and 
worn so loosely that it will not interfere in 
any way with the animal functions. Flannel 
clothing is always required by the consump- 
tive patient, and it should cover the whole 
body. It need not be heavy; that of a li ht 
and porous texture may be sufficient. He 
should also sleep in flannel; but not in the 
dress worn during the day. A waterproof 
india-rubber coat must never be worn by 
the patient, as it loads the underclothes 
with moisture and causes chill. A corset, 
a strap, or belt round the waist is equally 
injurious. 

Rules five to nine, among other matters, 
treat of the hours of rest of the consump- 
tive, which should be regulated mainly by 
the absence of the sun. Profuse nocturnal 
perspirations may be avoided by this treat- 
ment, and the skin will assume a healthier 
action, owing to abundant exposure to sun 
and air. Indoor and sedentary occupations 
should be suspended if possible; but a cer- 
tain amount of outdoor occupation may be 
advantageous. Of five hundred and fifteen 
cases of consumption at the Royal Infirm- 
ary, sixty-eight per cent. were persons fol- 
lowing indoor occupations. 

A case is mentioned in which a patient in 
the first stage of consumption, against the 
recommendation of his medical advisers 
(Dr. Richardson among the rest), insisted 
on coring into town every morning from 
a considerable distance in the country, to 
look after his business, and return again in 
the afternoon. When expostulated with, he 
replied, “My brothers and sisters. have all 
died of consumption. They were coddled 
up, nursed, carried about, confined to the 
bed, and bound in the cords of helplessness 
by the kindest hands, to the satisfaction o: 


the doctor and all concerned. But they 
soon died. I inherit the proclivity to the 
same disease, and I too shall die; I know 
it. But my course is different, for I have 
made up my mind to die in harness.” This 
patient threw off the disease, and is still 
alive. 

Excessive mental exertion should be 
carefully avoided, as wel! as all crowded as- 
semblies. Reading aloud and singing have 
been found highly beneficial to some. 
Cuvier, the great naturalist, attributed his 
recovery from threatened phthisis to the de- 
livery of some lectures. The amusements 
of the consumptive should combine, with 
the pleasure they afford, a moderate and 
equal degree of muscular exercise. A 
tepid, cleansing bath every morning will be 
found helpful, as, in either good health or 
consumption, moderate action of the skin is 
a relief to the lungs. 

Dr. Richardson’s tenth and last rule re- 
lates to diet. The diet of consumptive 
patients should be ample, and should con- 
tain a larger proportion of the respiratory 
constituents of food than is required in 
health. The quantity of food taken by the 
consumptive person should be small at each 
meal. Of animal foods, mutton is the best. 
F atty and oily foods, which constitute the 
respiratory class, should predominate, and 
fresh butter and bread may be taken almost 
ad libitum, so long as it agrees with the 
stomach. Milk and cream are very suita- 
ble, of course, but Dr. Richardson has seen 
no specific virtue in goats’ or asses’ milk. 
Tea can be taken in moderation; fresh veg- 
etable diets are useful; and fruits, ha 
roasted apples, are always admissible. - 
cohol he has only prescribed as a medicine, 
and snuff-taking and tobacco-smoking 
should be avoided. 


THREE. 


BY MARY KNAPP. 


HE children climb upon my knees, 
As twilight hours grow long, 

Begging of me to sing to them 

Some simple evening song. 
Between them and the cheerful glow 

Ghdes what they cannot see, 
The shadow of a little form, 

The dearest of the three. 


At night, when they are both asleep, 
And all the house is still, 

I pause beside each little bed, 
Thinking, as mothers will, 
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How sweet they are; then calls my heart 
For one bright baby face 

That in our pleasant earthly home 
Has nevermore a place. 


And a sweet fancy comforts me, 
That I am not alone; 
I seem to feel a little hand 
Close clinging to my own; 
Perhaps the Father pitying 
My loneliness and pain, 
Sends him to cheer his mother’s soul 
At evening hour again. 
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- Sa could scarcely call her pretty, this 
daughter of the well-to-do ice-man. 
She was more. Pretty seemed a tame word 
looking at Pauline Van Dyck. Yet her 
features were not faultless. Neighboring 
girls called her Dutchy, but she was not. 
It was the aim of Pauline’s life not to be 
anything distinctively German. But her 
mother — ah! 
There was an out-and-out German for 
ou, and a most excellent Aaus frau also. 
ractice had made her perfect in the line 
for which nature had intended her, and cir- 
cumstances had combined to develop her. 
Why not call it a talent, this decided adap- 
tation to the niceties of domestic operations? 
Madame Van Dyck, you may suppose, then, 
had served an apprenticeship. She was 
never so happy as when bustling about her 
house. 
Of late years the ice-man kept servants, 
but Madame Van Dyck is still, and—1 add 
it with respect—will always be, the aus 


Srau 


Pauline has been to Europe. She has 
come back “finished.” The neighboring 
girls say she puts on airs. Pauline was 
born with an air which they cannot imitate. 
No one knows how she came by her grace 
and style. The family friends look at the 
mother with her fat, good-natured face and 
homely hands, and shake their heads, and 
then at the bluff, loud-voi:ced ice-man, and 
give it up. 

Pauline, since she came back from Eu- 
rope, goes into society a great deal. Into 
German society, that is. Since the ice-man 
got rich Pauline is invited out much by 
the mammas of marriageable sons. She 
goes with her mother and spends the late 
hours of the afternoon sipping coffee, and 
listening. She rarely talks much, but she 
is very good about singing. Pauline is a 
beautiful singer. None of the marriageable 
young men Can say anything that will make 
her eye light up as it does when she is sing- 
ing or playing one of Mendelssohn's “ Heder 
ohne worte.” 

She is twenty-five years old now, and still 
seems to prefer music to the young men. 

Mrs. Otto Steinitz was their hostess one 
quiet October afternoon. A _ delightful 
hostess she was, too. Her drawing-room 
furniture was easy and quiet-colored, her 
bric-a-brac was really meritorious. Sne had 
one cabinet but we are rambling. She 
had a son and she was anxious to share him 
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with Pauline. This afternoon he had been 
tutning Pauline’s music and making him- 
self generally agreeable. We will call him 
young Otto, if you please. 

He brings hera plate of wafers and azlass 
of wine, and though she does not smile her 
appreciation of his deferential air, he draws 
an ottoman to her side, in the bay window, 
well pleased with himself and the situation, 
and — Pauline. 

“He is going to propose to me.” 

This is Pauline’s thought, while the 
bright chatter of young and old women in 
voices pitched in every feminine key, goes 
on about her. 

In a farther corner her mother and Mrs. 
Steinitz are holding a very confidential talk. 

“Probably planning my _ trousseau,” 
thinks Pauline, with her head a little side- 
wise, and her bright, attentive eyes on her 
companion’s face. 

He has asked her, and once more she has 
said no. 

A blue-eyed Gretchen is pounding the 
keys until her thick yellow braids vibrate 
with her superfluous vigor. How dreadfully 
German young Oto looks, with his eye 
glasses and light beard. He tor one is glad 
the little Gretchen keeps on playing, as he 
makes his way tnrough the throng of merry 
guests into the garden, where the first dead 
leaves of the year drift down to his feet. 
But —he is young Otto. 

Mrs. Steinitz is a delightful hostess, I re- 
peat. She saw her son go into the garden, 
she understood. She was bitterly disap- 
pointed. But she kissed Pauline on the 
cheek as she bade her good by. 

“ What will you have?” inquires Madame 
Van Dyck, incensed. “ You know we wish 
to see you settled. There is Mrs. Rhein- 
man, not as old as I by five years, already a 
grandmother.” 


“ Papa,” said Pauline, fingering some 
musty papers in her father’s down-town 
office, “let me ride out to Clear Lake with 
you today.” 

“What for? You want to find a husband 
among the men?” a broad smile emphasiz- 
ing this facetious speech. 

“ Perhaps,” rejoined Pauline with an in- 
scrutable smile, 

The ice-man was busy with his accounts 
for he was preeminently a business man, 
and he paid no further attention to her re- 
quest. 
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Pauline. however, was, as usual, in earn- 
est. He found her by-and-by, sitting in 
the open buggy with a basket of lunch on 
her lap. 

He looked at her inquiringly 

“Shall I drive?” said she. 
way,” and she kept the lines. 

It was toward the close of the season, and 
there were only three wazons being loacied 
with the great clear blocks of ice. Mr. Van 
Dyck had business with the manager of the 
branch ice-house which would keep him for 
an hour, and this time Pauline occupied 
rambling away by herself along the narrow 
path by the lake. 

She had not gone far,— a slender shape 
moving slowly—when she was met by a 
young man, hurrying along, a branch of golden 
rod in his brown hand. His hat was pulled 
pretty well down over his eyes. 

Pauline stood still in the path, facing 
him. 

“Where did you get that?” she said, 
pointing to the flower. “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, in recognition that came after he 
had pushed back his hat and looked at her. 
* Oh, it is you, Franz.” 

“You remember me? You remember my 
name?” 

A light shone in his eyes until they spar- 
kled brightly. Perhaps he would have 
smiled but a faint pink rising in her cheeks 
checked him. 

Who was he? Only one of the men, an 
ice-cutter and packer like the dozen over 
there beyond the hill, and yet not like. He 
was ro more a handsome fellow than Paul- 
ine was a handsome woman, but his face 
had character and intelligence. His speech 
betokened education, his manner proved 
him a gentleman. 

He bowed slightly as he handed the 
plumy flower to his employer’s daughter. 

‘“] rarely forget faces or names,” she re- 
sponded coldly, moving by. But she turned 
when she had walked afew steps. “Why 
are you here?” 

“ Fraulein,” he hesitated ane tried again. 
“ Fraulein,” —— 

“Well? You know you are playing a 
part, for some reason. hy do you toil 
here day after day among common laborers 
for a pittance? I remember you, yes. Be- 
fore I went away I said to myself, that new 
man will not be here when I return, yet 
here you are. What does it mean?” She 
pauses, heated a little, and breathless. She 
is impatient, and does not stop to analyze. 
“You could do better.” 

. He stands, looking toward her but not at 
er, 

“You will find more of that flower in the 
field around the bend of the path. The 
—" will pardon me if I hurry on, I am 
ate. 


“IT know the 


_Pardon him! She hated the sight of 
him! She had not brought her tunch out 
to this spot to rusticate, in the hope of 
meeting this big Franz of persistent memo- 
ty. No, indeed! Perish the thought! 

Her slender throat sw Ils in its linen band, 
and her proud head is carried higher than 
ever as she grasps her trailing skirt in her 
hand, and makes her way along the sedgy 
path with wrath-hastened steps. 

The field was yellow with golden rod. 
Autumn’s peace offering to summer, thought 
Pauline, as with a little frown in her brow, 
she went about gathering the freshest 
sprays. 

She bent down to pluck one particularly 
fine, feathery plume for her bouquet, when 
a sudden, high, long, warning note startled 
the quiet air. Her blood chilled with hor- 
ror and dread as she turned toward the 
brush pile from whence it came. There, 
gleaming in the coarse high grass she saw 
two brilliant disks, —a rattlesnake’s eyes! 
They held her own with magnetic force, 
while she stood like a statue, with her black 
dress falling in heavy folds to her feet, her 
arms full of flowers. 

Irridescent flakes of light seemed to shoot 
from the baleful eyes of the reptile. They 
grew into revolving wheels of flame. Pow- 
erless to move, to cry out, she saw the ven- 
omous head raised on the sinuous neck, 
preparing to strike. Heavens! Death so 
near, and she could not even pray. Another 
moment and the cruel, vibrating poison- 
fang would have sunk into her soft flesh. 

She could not realize, when she saw the 
rattlesnake dead at her feet, a pile of mo- 
tionless dark coils, how it had kappened. 
She saw Franz Liesing at her side, heard 
his shout, saw the men running down the 
path, her father pressing foremost. Numb, 
sick, giddy, she put her hands to her eyes, 
while all her golden rod fell about her feet. 
When she looked up, Franz was gone. 

Afterward, when the iceman from the 
fullness uf his heart and pocketbook would 
have recompensed his hired man, Pauline 
gave him such a horrified look that it pene- 
trated even through his rather obtuse 
sensibilities, and after a iittle stare, and a 
little swear, he replaced it. When out of 
sight he began to whistle softly to nimself. 

- Mrs. Steinitz supported the popular sce | 
of making something of a heroine of Paul- 
ine. 

“You ought to complete the story, my 
dear, and marry your hero off hand.” 

Mrs. Steinitz felt as if she owed Pauline 
one yet. 

“I might do wo se, don’t you think ?” re- 
joined Pauline sweetly, but with a signifi- 
cance which mace her reply the giving of a 
Roland for an Oliver, young Gito having, 
with a recklessness born of his youth and 
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disappointment in love, betaken himself to 
the gaming table. 

Time goes on. Pauline goes to more 
coffee parties than ever. She is beginning 
to take something of an interest in the 
oung men, said her mother hopefully to 
Lanes f. She saw Franz but seldom. It 
was the easiest thing. naturally, to avoid 
her. 

Pauline apparently did not mind. She 
manifested an interest in home affairs which 
puzzled her mother. She learned to make 
and eat the long-scorned rye bread, and 
nothing relating to the keeping of a house 
was too homely for her hands to try. 

The change was a radical one. She read 
German, sang it, and delighted the hearts 
of her parents by speaking it, often. Noth- 
ing smacked too strongly of the faderland 
for her now. She ceased making objections 
to her mother’s purple bonnet trimmings, 
and no longer refused to drink a glass of 
Rheinwein with her father at dinner. 

This meant a great deal. Pauline never 
acknowledged to herself, even, what it did 
mean. She was willing to let things go on. 

That they did not go on, perhaps to an 
indefinite period, which would prove embar- 
rassing all around, was owing to this cir- 
cumstance :— 

She had met Franz in a walk at the side 
of the garden. Her mother was gathering 
parsley in sight, but out of ear-shot. He 
held his head up very straight, and com- 
menced : — 

“T am going away tomorrow. 
myself,” he supplemented. 

“I am glad to know that. It is time.” 

“ To be sure, fraulein. It is time.” 

Madame Van Dyck moved along to speak 
to the gardener. Franz took a step or two 


To better 


nearer. Pauline bent over one of her rose 
bushes. The leaves had nearly all withered 
and fallen, and the thorns showed thick and 
sharp. 

Madame Van Dyck’s voice came shrilly 
to their ears. She was scolding ti.e hapless 
gardener roundly. 

“Since you are going,” said Pauline, 
slowly, “ you may as well tell me why you 
came.” 

“It is not so easy. But I came into the 
garden on purpose to find you, and tell 
you ” 
” Tell me?” she repeated, waiting. 

“That I am married. I have a wife in 
Germany. We were married only a short 
time, when we decided—to—live apart. My 
family, fraulein, is a good one. It was for 
the sake of my people I changed my name 
and took refuge here. Yes, Tom married, 
fraulein, else ” 

He stopped abruptly, sighed, and pushed 
back his hair from his forehead. 

Pauline felt like one who, wal«ing rapidly 
along a clear path, fetches up suddenly in 
front of a stone wall. She had never 
supposed there could be a wall. It was 
characteristic of her that she regarded him 
now in silence. Of emotional outbursts at 
a crisis of this kind both were incapable. 

Madame Van Dyck, with purple pennants 
flying from her head, came ponderously up 
the walk. 

“ Good-by, fraulein.” 

With her hand in his for a second, their 
eyes met, and told what lips were forbidden. 

“No,” she said, without a quiver in her 
voice, while her beautiful eyes, grave and 
clear, accentuated the words, “ Auf Wie- 
dersehen.” 


THE CHURCH FAIR. 


BY T. ADDISON. 


HEY wanted a new organ in the church 
over which the Rev. Jonah Gabbleon 
presided, and to raise the money for the 
much desired instrument it was decided to 
hold a fair in Knabbs’s Hall over the post- 
office. After several weeks of preparation 
for the momentous event, the auspicious 
day at length arrived, and all Bartonville 
turned out to enjoy the unwonted festivity, 


and indulge their propensity to higg:e over 
bargains and criticise their neighbors. 

In the evening the fair reached a glorious 
height of activity, and to rustic eyes the 
scene was absolutely gorgeous. 

Knabbs's Hall had never before shone so 
resplendently. Every lamp the neighbor 
hood could spare was devoted to illuminat- 
ing the building, and they were placed in 
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such a way as to throw the most attractive 
light on the booths and fair occupants. 

Early in the evening, Mr. Hezekiah Cor- 
nish came laboring up the stairs with a 
monstrous turkey, nicely plucked and ready 
for the oven. 

“Here ’s a tu’key I thought I ’d bring 
over ter the fair,” he said to Mrs. Babbs, 
who had been placed in charge of the re- 
fectory near the head of the stairs, in order 
that no one might escape without first wres- 
tling with her cold chicken and doughnuts. 

“Mercy on me,” wheezed Mrs. Babbs 
rather crossly. ‘What on airth kin we do 
with thet great raw thing, Mr. Cornish? 
You don't s’pose we ’ve got a cook stove up 
here, do you?” 

“I did n’t s’pose you was goin’ ter cook 
it here,” replied Mr. Cornish, somewhat dis- 
concerted. “I brung it up to be raffled fer. 
Ten cents a chance, you know. You kin 
git lots o’ money outen a tu’key carcass thet 
way.” 

Mrs. Babb l:oked at Mr. Cornisn severe- 
ly. 

. “I guess you fergit this is a church fair, 
Mr. Cornish. We don’t dv no gamblin’ 
here.” 

“ Gamblin’!” exciaimed Mr. Cornish, get- 
ting very redin the face. “Who said any- 
thing *bout zamblin’? Raffling ter a tu’key 
ain’t no more yamblin’ than your old grab- 
bags be. If anything ’s ter be said, it’s in 
favor of the tu’key, 1 should say. You 
know what you ’re gitting when you ’re raf- 
flin’ fer a tu’key, but I’m blamed if as much 
kin be said "bout divin’ inter an old clo’es 
bag ! ” 

“We don’t use no old clo’es bag, I ’d hev 
you ter know, Hezekiah Cornish,” said Mrs. 
Babbs, her face gaining color. “ An’ if we 
did ’t would n't be none o’ your bizness. If 
you want to give your turkey to the fair, 
you kin, but there won’t be no rafflin’ fur it, 
I might as well tell you thet, first as last.” 

“ Oh, there won’t be, won’t there! Then 
I'll be durned. if this fair gits this tu’key. 
Who’s runnin’ this one hoss thing, any 
way? Here, I say, Miss Grump!” cried 
Mr. Cornish, catching sight of that lady in 
the crowd, and making toward her, unmind- 
ful of the now irate Mrs. Babbs, who called 


after him that she guessed she had as much 
to say about the fair as any one. 

“Miss Grump!” cried Mr. Cornish again, 
swinging his turkey recklessly along through 
the throng of people, thereby nearly upset- 
ting young Mr. Lemuel Blabton, who was 
conveying Miss Hebe Scrubbs to her mam- 
ma. 

“Well?” said Miss Grump, in a business- 
like tone, turning around and facing Mr. 
Cornish, who had just overtaken her. 

“I’ve brung this tu’key ter the fair ter be 
raffled fer. Will you hev it?” 

Mr. Cornish never could seem to disabuse 
his mind of the impression it had received 
years before that Miss Grump was facile 
princeps in every church movement, and 
others stood or fell at her command. 

“No, sir. We don’t take no money thet 
is got by gamblin’,” she replied sharply. “I 
should think you know enuff for that, Heze- 
kiah Cornish. The Lord don’t sanction 
wicked ways o’ gittin’ money.” 

“Oh, all right,” answered Mr. Cornish 
angrily. “JI thought I ’d try an’ help your 
blamed old fair a leetle; but of course you 
know what ’s right an’ what ’s wrong. 


‘| Chargin’ four times as much as things is 


wuth don’t seem very partickler righteous 
ter me, either.” 

And Mr. Cornish glanced around at the 
booths with a contemptuous sniff. 

“You know that ain’t so, Hezekiah Cor- 
nish!” cried Miss Grump, boiling over with 
wrath. “ You oughter be ashamed o’ your- 
self to come in here an’ lie like thet. You 
kin jest go along with your old turkey. The 
church don’t want no sech money as you 
propose givin’, and the sooner you know it 
the better.” 

* Oh, all right,” repeated Mr. Cornish, 
sneeringly, changing hands with the turkey. 
“Tll take this bird inter Cap’n Nolar’s 
store an’ raffle it there. I jest bet the 
church does take the money I git fer it, 
too.” 

“An’ I'll jest bet it don’t,” screamed 
Miss Grump after Mr. Cornish, as he went 
off toward the stairs. 

“T "ll bet it does,” yelled back that gentle- 
man, looking over the railing with a taunt- 
ing grin. “Ill drop the chink inter the 
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collecshun plate, next Sunday, sure’s I ’m 
born. You see if I don’t.” 
And Mr. Cornish plunged down the stairs 


breathing forth maledictions on “ durned 


old church fairs” in general, and “blasted 
old grab-bags ” in particular. 

“I guess Hezekiah Cornish has got his 
dander up "bout something or uther,” whis- 
pered Jabez Finleather to his wife, a faded- 
looking woman with signs of erysipelas on 
the end of her nose. 

“Oh, he ’s been having words with 
Camilla Grump,” replied Mrs. Finleather, 
tossing her head knowingly. “An angel 
could n’t talk five minutes with thet woman 
*thout gittin’ madder ’n a blue-bottle fly. 
She ’s awful wearin’ on a body’s temper. 
But sakes alive, Jabez, if there ain’t Elder 
Gimp standin’ over there talkin’ with Mrs. 
Gabbs! Let ’s go over an’ speak ter him. 
I guess it’s the fust time he’s been out 
since he got over thet fever he caught down 
ter Swampville. Now I should think he ’d 
know better than to come out weather like 
this,—rainin’ cats and dogs.” 

Elder Nathan Gimp was a lean, long- 
haired man, with crooked legs, and arms 
that hung like paddles at his sides. He 
was a widower, which, perhaps, accounted 
for the girlish interest the Widow Gabbs 
took in him,and the air of artless innocence 
she always assumed at his approach. 

With some difficulty, Mr. and Mrs. Fin- 
leather managed to thread their way through 
the crowd to Mrs. Gabbs’s booth. 

“ Howdedoo, elder; howdedoo, Mrs. 
Gabbs,” said Mr. Finleather, rubbing his 
hands briskly together, as was his wont 
when particularly pleased with himself and 
the world in general. 

Mrs. Finleather echoed her husband’s 
words vice versa. 

The elder wrinkled up his face into a 
slow smile, and set his paddles in motion 
(which he always did when taiking). 

“1m feelin’ purty tol’able,” he said, tak- 
ing first Mr. Finleather’s hand, then his 
wife’s, and letting them drop again as if 
they were cold pancakes. 

“I tell him he oughter be ashamed ter 
come out a night like this, jest arter gittin’ 
over a sick spell,” put in Mrs. Gabbs, lean- 


ing over the counter ard looking interested- 
ly at the elder. “I don’t know what ails 
the men now-a-days. They don’t seem ter 
use no more sense in takin’ keer o’ them- 
selves than nothin’» Poor Deacon Gabbs 
met his death jest from a leetle cold he took 
an’ would n’t doctor up none. ‘The way I 


-nussed thet poor man! Well, 1 must say 


he was grateful. Almost the last words he 
said ter me was, ‘ Miry, you’ve been a good 
wife, and I only hope thet when I ’m gone 
somebody ’ll git you who ‘ll appreciate you.’ 
Not thet I claim ter bein’ better than other 
wimmen, but I will say I kin cosset and 
cuddle with the next one, as Deacon Gabbs 
could tell, if he were only here, poor 
man.” 

And iin her emotion at the deacon’s un- 
timely end Mrs. Gabbs caught up, in lieu of 
her pocket handkerchief, a sofa tidy and 
pressed it to her tearful eyes. Then, dis- 
covering her mistake, she peeped through 
the corner of the tidy to see if the elder had 
noticed it also (which, heaven be praised! 
he had not), and looked crossly at Mr. Fin: 
leather, on whose face a smile was just be- 
ginning to dawn, 

“I guess yer need somebody ter take 
keer of yer, elder,” said Mrs. Finleather, 
shaking her finger playfully at kim. 

Mrs. Gabbs smiled sweetly on Mrs. Fin- 
leather. 

“Oh, it ain’t sech a turrible night out o’ 
doors,” said the elder, swinging his paddles 
nervously. “It’s only a kind of sizzle som 
zlin’ rain thet can’t do nobody any harm.” 

“ Yaas, but it ’s a kinder wet rain, all the 
same,” said Mr. Finleather, punching the 
elder in the side, and laughing immoderate- 
ly at his little joke. 

Just here, Mrs Gabbs was called to the 
other side of the booth to wait on an old 
lady who was inspecting a log-cabin quilt. 

“Let’s go over to the lemonade stand an’ 
git a drink,” said the elder in a half whis- 
per, looking anxiously after Mrs. Gabbs as 
if he feared she would return before he 
could make his escape. 

Mr. and Mrs. Finleather seemed some 
what bewildered by this unwonted display 
of generosity on the part of Elder Gimp 
(the elder was accounted a pretty close 
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hand with money), but nevertheless they 
were not slow in accepting his invitation. 

“Elder—Elder Gimp! Wait a minnit. 
I’ve suthin’ ter ask yer!” cried Mrs. Gabbs 
after the party as they moved away. 

A cold sweat broke out on the elder’s 
forehead. 

“Come along, come along,” he said ner- 
vously, to Mr. Finleather. “I’m dry as a 
bone. I snum, seems as if this crowd was 
harder ’n a brush fence ter git through. I 
am a’most choked fer a drink.” 

“TI guess the fever hain’t all left yer yit,’ 
said Mrs. Finleather innocently. 

“ Yaas, thet ’’s it, thet ’s it,” replied the 
elder, seizing any pretext to favor his 
flight. 

“I wish them Finleathers had stayed ter 
hum instid 0’ comin’ here an’ luggin’ off 
other people’s company,” said Mrs. Gabbs 
to herseif. 

Just at this moment she caught sight of 
the Rev. Mr. Gabbleon, who, having been 
delivered by some kind providence from the 
Widow Babbs was now struggling ‘unsus- 
pectingly past the Widow Gabbs. 

“Well, I guess.it ’s jest as well them 
Finleathers did come, arter all,” added Mrs. 
Gabbs to herself, with sudden change of 
thought. 

And she called to Mr. Gabbleon and cap- 
tured him. 

Across the hall from Mrs. Gabbs’s booth 
was the candy counter, where Miss Abby 
Grippley, in a little French cap with cherry- 
colored ribbuns, was dispensing a varied as- 
sortment of indigestible looking bonbons to 
a crowd of long-haired youths and freckled- 
faced maidens. 

Elder Zachariah Grippley stood near the 
counter viewing the scene with an air of mel- 
ancholy interest, and helping himself every 
few minutes in an abstracted sort of way to 
the acid drops which were within conven- 
ient reach. A short distance from him were 
Miss Siphinia Markins and Mrs. Phyllis 
Padmore, engaged in earnest conversation. 

“They do tell, Siphiny,” Mrs. Padmore 
was saying, “thet Harry Haynes sent down 
ter New York an’ got all them moss roses, 
an’ tubers, an’ pansies, an’ sich, jest cos he 
wanted Mary Jarvis ter hev the finest stand 


in the hull fair; an’ I must say she’s got 
it. Harry, he drawed out the plan fer thet 
pergoga, I b’lieve they call it; sume sorter 
Chinese arrangement. ’Tis kinder takin’ 
like, I allow, though it do seem sorter sense- 
less ter take sich a heap o’ trouble fer only 
one day.” 

* Oh, well, he’s got money now, an’ I 
suppose he wants to air it some. Old Mrs. 
Baggs sez she’s been watchin’ them two — 
Mary and Harry —almost all the evenin’, 
an’ she sez it "pears ter her ’s if Harry was 
a-goin’ ter spend all his gran’f’ther’s money 
on thet flower stand, the way he keeps buy- 
in’ an’ givin’ away, an’ buyin’ an’ givin’ 
away agin. Not thet it ain’t good fer the 
fair, but it does seem kinder squanderly.” 

“ I should say so,” agreed Mrs. Padmore, 
with marked emphasis. “I declare them 
Hayneses is gittin’ ter be mighty cityfied in 
the airs they put on since thet money fell 
ter them. Well, I ’m sure I don’t envy ’em 
none.” 

“Money ain’t everything,” said Miss 
Markins oracularly, rubbing her tittle snub 
nose energetically with the palm of her 
hand. 

._“ Thet’s so,” assented Mrs. Padmore 
cordially. “ People thet allus carries their 
heads up in the clouds are bound ter git a 
fall some time. Thank goodness there ain’t 
nothin’ stuck up ’bout me! ” 

“Dear me suz!” impatiently exclaimed 
Miss Markins, who for some time had been 
uneasily watching Elder Grippley putting 
acid drops into his wrinkled mouth. “I 
jest wonder how long thet man ’ll keep on 
eatin’ them candies ’thout payin’ fer’em. I 
believe he could eat a hull passover if it 
did n’t cost him nothin’.” 

“ What man?” inquired Mrs. Padmore. 

“ Why, Elder Grippley there. He’s ben 
doin’ nothin’ but munch them candies ever 
since we ’ve ben standin’ here. Mebbe he 
thinks this fair ’s got up speshully fer him.” 

“Oh, he ’s an old skinflint any way,” said 
Mrs. Padmore. “Jake Lambkins, the eld- 
er’s hired man, sez he counts every grain 0” 
sugar he puts in his tea. He beats old Abe 
Adsloe fer meanness, he does, and the Lord 
knows Abe Adsloe’s a finetooth comb arter 
money if anybody is.” 
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“ There ain’t no profit in a fair ifi—— But 
good gracious, what ’s the matter with the 
elder?” 

The elder had. just put his hand to his 
nose with a loud exclamation that at once 
drew a large crowd around him, Mrs. Pad- 
more and Miss Markins among it. 

“ Wh—what ’s the matter?” inquired Mr. 
Jedidiah Slumkins, sidling up to him with 
the utmost anxiety depicted on his counte- 
nance. 

“Somebody hit me on the nose with 
suthin’,” replied the elder, glaring wrathful- 
ly about him, and rubbing the injured mem- 
ber tenderly. 

Sure enough on the very tip of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman’s nose was a large red 
spot, gleaming in vivid contrast with his 
sallow, wrickled face. 

“Who was it? W-w-where is the vilyun?” 
exclaimed Mr. Slumkins, jerking at his coat 
collar and dancing around as if he weuld 
annihilate the audacious rascal on the spot 
could he but lay hands on him. 

“TI dunno,” answered the elder sullenly. 
“D’ ye think if I’d seen him I'd stand 
here an‘'—— Ouch! Doggone it! He’s 
hit me agir—in the ear—the mis’able scoun- 
drel!” 

Elder Grippley hastily transferred his at- 
tention to his ear, leaving his nose to take 
care of itself. 

Mr. Slumkins hopped around his venera- 
ted friend in a perfect ecstasy of righteous 
indignation, loudly declaring his feverish 
longing to bathe his hands in the gore of 
the sacreligious «retch who presumed to 
make a target of one of the staunchest 
pillars of the church. 

The crowd also tendered its sympathy to 
the afflicted elder, who received it with a 
dignity becoming a martyr, though he could 
not l.elp bobbing his head uneasily about at 
every sound as if he momentarily expected 
to be again smitten by the unseen hand. 

“ Ah, here’s what done the mischief!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Gabrie! Carboy, picking up a 
speckled bean. “It’s one o’ them dratted 
bean-shootin’ boys, thet ’s who it is.” 

“Wh—where is he?” wildly vociferated 
Mr. Slumkins, looking up and down the 
room and all about him. 


“Ah, I see him!” cried Elder Grippley, 
rolling up his eyes to the skylight just over- 
head. “It’s Dan Smalls, the little vil. 
yun!” 

“Aha!” yelled Mr. Slumkins tragically, 
as he rushed out of the hall in search of the 
offender. 

“ Serves the elder right fer eatin’ all thet 
candy "thout payin’ fer it,” whispered Miss 
Markins to Mrs. Padmore. 

“It’s a righteous dispensation, I should 
say,” giggled Mrs. Padmore, who, now the 
scare was over, felt an irresistible propensi- 
ty to laugh at the absurd figure the elder 
cut, trying to rub his ear and nose at the 
same time. 

Unfortunately for Mrs. Padmore, the eld- 
er observed her merriment, and, imagining 
its cause, bestowed a wrathful glance on the 
delinquent, and with a few severe words to 
his daughter (who, to have saved her life, 
could not help giggling also), stalked solemn- 
ly off after Mr. Slumkins. 

“ Mr. Slumkins, it is sorrowful to relate, 
was ungratified in his desire to chastise 
Master Daniel Smalls. 

That enterprising young gentleman, when 
he found he was discovered, dropped silent- 
ly from the roof of the hall to that of an 
adjoining horse-shed, and thence to the 
ground in time to escape the avenger, into 
whose face he cast, with a sneering laugh, a 
handful of speckled beans as he came pant- 
ing and puffing around the corner of the 
building. 

The fair was brought to a close by an 
auction of the articles undisposed of. A 
stone dinner set, sent in by Mrs. Joel Blab- 
ton, was bought jointly by Mrs. Gabbs and 
Mrs. Babbs (who for the time being united 
their forces), and was jointly presented t. 
the Rev. Mr. Gabbleon by those interesting 
relicts; which, as Mrs. Tilda Pinker loudly 
remarked : — 

“Seein’ as it only takes one plate fer the 
parson ter feed off of, is a mighty fine pres- 
ent.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hebe Scrubbs, seeing a 
yellow dressing gown knocked down to 
Mrs. Hansy Jarkinson, which she immedi- 
ately presented to Mr. Gabbleon, ‘yes, an 
it’s all widders who are makin’ him pres- 
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“ The Father Knoweth What Is Best.” 


ents too. They don’t give things away fer 
nuthin’, yer kin make up yer mind ter thet. 
They ’ve all got their eyes on the parson, 
an’ he ’ll be smarter ’n I take him fer if he 
gits away from ’em. They ’re fittin’ him 
out fer future use.” 

“Well, they can’t all git him, that’s one 
comfort,” replied Mrs. Pinker, nibbling at a 
peppermint lozenge. “ But I ‘low they are 
pressin’ each other purty close. All I kin 
say is he’s a fool if he takes any of ’em. 
He wants a right smart young gal, that’s 
what he wants,— not one of them tough old 
critters.” 

And Mrs. Pinker nibbled painfully away 
at hr lozenge with her best tooth, and 
stared stonily at Mrs. Babbs, who was talk- 
ing volubly at Mr. Gabbleon, and laughing 
in her most girlish manner, to the manifest 
disgust of Mrs. Gabbs. 

When the last person not connected with 
the fair had taken his departure, the ladies, 
amid a perfect tempest of conjectures as to 
who had taken in the most money, sat down 
to add up their receipts. : 

It was found that the fair had netted ex- 
actly two hundred dollars for the organ 
fund, still leaving a deficit of gruesome pro- 
portions to be made up. This, all the ladies 
present pledged themselves to make good, 
by hook or crook, within the ensuing six 


months; and they were about to take their 
homeward ways when an awful discovery 
was made. 

To Miss Grump’s unqualified disgust and 
the amazement of all generally, it was 
learned that Mrs. Blabton expected to be 
reimbursed for the cost of the dinner set, 
which every one thought.she had contrib- 
uted; and Mrs. Judas Overdo confidently 
looked for a cash equivalent for her labors 
on certain tidies and cushion covers. 

As the dinner set had only brought twen- 
ty-five dollars, while Mrs. Blabton’s emissa- 
ry declared it had cost just thirty dollars, 
and as none of Mrs. Overdo’s articles had 
been disposed of, the ladies were in a quan- 
dary. 

Finally it was decided to send back Mrs. 
Overdo’s things marked “not sold,” and to 
hand the Rev. Mr. Gabbleon the twenty-five 
dollars the dinner set had commanded, and 
return the latter to Mrs. Blabton with a 
polite note informing her that laborers in 
the Lord’s vineyard should not expect their 
wages here below. 

This done, the ladies departed, with the 
pleasing consciousness that a perplexing 
problem had been solved, and there were 
lots and lots to talk about for weeks to 
come. 


wuss heart is bowed with weight of woe, 
When not a joy on earth we know, 

How sweet the words to heal unrest: 

“The Father knoweth what is best.” 


What though the clouds are dark with gloom, 
The friends we love laid in the tomb, 
There lives a balm to grief arrest : 

“The Father knoweth what is best.” 


They have but gone the way before, 
They live where sorrows dwell no more, 
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“THE FATHER KNOWETH WHAT IS BEST.” 
IN MEMORY OF 


BY MRS. MYRA DOUGLASS. 


In blessed sleep of soulful rest ; 
“The father knoweth what is best.” 


O parents dear, no longer weep, 
The son you mourn lies blest in sleep, — 
A slumber calm, of sweetest rest; 

“The Father knoweth what is best.” 


In lands Elysian there he waits 
To ope for you the pearly gates, 
To lead his loved to heaven’s rest; 


“The Father knoweth what is best.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


T was the dew tempted her. She looked 
from her bedroom window at the early 
morning beauty radiant without, and the 
sparkling moisture lying on the emerald 
grass captivated her. Indoors everything 
was dull and commonplace; and it was no 
wonder Belle Chavasse rebelled against im- 
prisonment, and, fastening her shady hat, 
escaped to the sunlight, which was triumph- 
ing among the trees and flowers. 

Once under the blue sky, she paused 
amid the long grass, and looked back at the 
sombre old house standing so grandly, with 
the shadows falling thickly upon it. Just 
for a moment some of the shadow stole into 
Belle’s face, and her lips parted sighingly 
as she thought of. her school life that had 
ended a week ago, and thought of her 
Basil Chavasse —her father’s 
ather —whom she had never seen until she 
came to Glyn Moss. Surely the distant 
coldness with which he had hitherto treated 
her would soon melt; surely by this time he 
had forgiven the deed which had estranged 
him from his son so long ago. Belle 
thought tenderly of the father who had 
chosen to give up wealth and position for 
her mother’s sake. Steadfast and leal he 
was to his wife during his short married 
life; and when death came and the wife was 
a widow, the bond which had united them 
so on remained unbroken. Edith 

onged to go to her husband; but, 
for her little daughter’s sake, she waited 
patiently for the call to the better land. It 
came at last, and Belle was left desolate, an 
orphan indeed. Squire Chavasse’s lawyer 
— following his directions—then placed her 
at a school of good repute, where she stayed 
wholly until her eighteenth birthday, when 
she was summoned to Glyn Moss. Buoy- 
ant and hopeful, Belle had dreamt lovingly 
of the place where her father’s childhood 
had been passed, only to awaken from her 
dreams to find on what a baseless fabric 
they had rested. Ah, how impossible now 
it seemed to her, feeling as she did the in- 
tense quiet encompassing Glyn Moss, that 
its walls and grounds could ever have echoed 
boyish laughter. 

The sunlight glinted in Belle’s eyes and 
dazzled her. ith a gleam of pleasure 
shining in her bonnie face, she wandered 
on. A grand, grave place was this of old 
Squire Chavasse’s; but the stately trees on 
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which the leaves quivered in the breeze 
seemed to rebuke the girl’s free, joyous 
spirit; the solemnity that lurked among the 
dark branches jarred on her gayety; there- 
fore it was with gladness that Belle at 
length left the trees and dim shade behind 
her, and came to that part of her grandfath- 
er’s estate which was separated from an 
adjoining one by a shallow stream. 

Across the water lay a richly wooded 
park. Something in its sunny aspect 
pleased Belle. What walks there must be 
among those smiling beeches! Seeing a 
boat near her, she jumped into it, and rowed 
herself quickly to the opposite side. Pay- 
ing no heed to the board that warned all 
trespassers with the pains of prosecution, 
she danced along with childlike pleasure, 
until she came to a seat under the shadow 
of a drooping willow. Tired with her long 
ramble, she seated herself, espying as sae 
did so a book upon the bench. Eagerly 
opening it, she was soon deep in its con- 
tents. The sunlight piercing through the 
leaves above irradiated her happy face. 
Her beautiful features were irradiated by 
an expressive light as she sat silent among 
the perfect glory,—a dainty little _fig- 
ure in a simple holland dress unrelieved 
by any cclor. Very absorbed grew her 
face ; her lips, grave now with interest, trem- 
bled at times slightly ; her ears were close 
to outward sounds. The leaves might rus- 
tle as the wind chanted sweet love songs to 
them in a tender key, but she heeded them 
not. She forgot the blue sky, where the 
gloriously tinted clouds sailed reposefully — 
remembered not that the early morning 
hours were passing swiftly — until suddenly 
a crash of brushwood sounded in her hear- 
ing. A low growl startled her ; her dress 
was seized by the teeth of a large and pow- 
erful-looking stag-hound, and she herself 
held detainingly. 

“What, ho, Luna!” rang out a mellow 
volte. “ Have you discovered a trespass- 
er?” 

And then quick feet drew near, and a 
handsome, manly face met Belle’s distressed, 
frightened countenance. 

Harold Eatson’s voice died lingeringly 
away. What a picture of simplicity and 
loveliness had he and Luna disturbed! 
Quickly he lifted his hat, and the soft wind 
tossed his waving hair roguishly. This 
beautiful girl, so simply dressed, where had 


she sprung from, seated with such homelike 
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ease in the seat he had vacated a little time 
ago, reading the volume he had finished 
an hour since? 

Calling off Luna, he addressed himself 
apologetically to the fair intruder. Belle 
answered shyly, learning to her astonish. 
ment that this was not, as she had believed, 
her grandfather’s park, but the property of 
the man standing before her. She read in 
the lustrous brown eyes bent down on her 

lowing f ce the amusement which Mr. 
| ee. failed to banish altegether until he 
learned to whom he was speaking. 

“This pretty creature old Squire Cha- 
vasse’s granddaughter!” he thought with 
something of dismay, as he listened to the 
belllike voice haif bewitching him; for 
Belle, after her confusion had disappeared, 
talked easily, never dreaming that Mr. Eat- 
son and her grandfather could be aught but 
friends. 

Harold could have informed her that a 
feud of long standing existed between the 
Eatsons and Chavasses, but he chose to ig- 
nore the disagreeable topic, arguing that, 
because his forefathers and Belle’s had 
chosen io hate each other with a bitter, un- 
reasoning hatred, it was no reason the pres- 
ent ge eration should act in the same un- 
christian fashion. Harold would have been 
indignant had any one suggested that. the 
cause of this sudden forgiving spirit was to 
be found in the sunny-flecked, radiant coun- 
tenance before him ; and yet it might be even 
so, for surely the summer morning had 


broadened into fuller and more perfect: 


beauty, since Luna had barked his delight 
at finding a domd-fide trespasser under the 
willow. 

With a tinge of regret in her tell-tale 
countenance, Belle laid down the book she 
had been reading, and rose slowly. 

“It is a delightful book,” she said slowly, 
* stroking Luna gently, who, to his master’s 

astonishment, submitted to the caress with- 
out a sign of displeasure. 

“It is indeed. Have you not read it?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “I have never seen 
anything like it.” 

“Singular! I fancied all people who 
cared for reading had made the acquaint- 
ance of ‘ David Copperfield.’” 

Belle shook her head. Novel-reading had 
been specially interdicted at Minerva 

ouse. This was almost her first glimpse 
of the world of imagination ; it had charmed 
and interested her powerfully. 

“Will you take the book home with you 
and read it at your leisure?” Harold asked 
persuasively, 

And, though for a moment Belle hesitat- 
ed, wondering whether it was very wrong to 
receive such a favor from a stranger, she 
succumbed speedily to the temptation, and 
accepted the offer gladly. 


| 


Haroid had seen the doubt in her face, 
and the wistful questioning in her eyes had 
charmed him inexpressibly. How free was 
Belle Chavasse from the artificialitv that 
spoilt most girls. His eye scanned theneat 
figure, taking in every detail of the almost 
quaker-like dress, and rested on the light- 
some face with supreme pleasure. 

Under the shade of the trees, watching 
the lines of light that fell so daintily on the 
grass, Belle walked, Harold by her side 
switching carelessly the grass with the light 
stick he held. 

Insensibly Belle loitered. Was it the 
birds that allured her? Or was it the rich 
voice, the ringing tones, so new and unfa- 
miliar to her? 

Belle telt a passing vexation seize het 
when they came —for, linger as they might, 
step as slowly as they would, they still kept 
moving onwards —to the stream which not 
long previously she had crossed so heed- 
lessly. She refused Harold’s request that 
she would permit him to row her over; for, 
as once again she caught a glimpse of her 
solitary home, a constraint and shyness fell 
upon her. Gladly would she now have re- 
turned the book she had borrowed, had she 
the courage to do so. As it was, witha 
word of hurried leave taking, she stepped 
into the boat, and in a minute or two re- 
gained the soil of Glyn Moss. 

Feeling conscious that Harold Eatson 
was watching her, though she kept her eyes 
turned pooner er downward, Belle hastened 
home. Quickly she ran up to her room, 
feeling fearful that she was late to break- 
fast; yet, in spite of her haste, she paused 
before the swinging glass to peep at her 
flushed face and wondrously bright eyes, 
which were shining with a new beauty. 
With a feeling of happy content Belle saw 
what the glass revealed, and then, with 
blithesome steps, she hastened along the 
corridor and down the dark oak staircase. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE last days of summer were at hand. 
Belle Chavasse was thinking busily of 
the weeks that had just passed. Lately she 


had been spending some happy days at. 


Winterville; for Mrs. Forsythe, an old 
friend of her father’s, had insisted on Squire 
Chavasse sparing her for a short time. A 
short time! Looking back, the weeks 
seemed to have been but a brief happy 
dream; and yet they had told on Belle. 
Some subtle change had passed over her fair 
face, leaving it but fairer. A brighter light 


than of yore shone in her blue eyes, a hap- 
pier, more restful expression pervaded the 
whole countenance. 


Belle was thinking 
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just now of one who had been so often near 
her side during the past weeks,—Harold 
Eatson. At the same time as herself he 
had been visiting at Winterville, and with 
Mrs. Forsythe he had striven to make the 
time fly pleasantly. That he had not been 
unsuccessful one might have guessed by the 
swittly changing lights tha: chased one an- 
other over Belle’s face, as she mused upon 
her visit. 

It had been a very, very happy time. 
Belie revelled in the remembrance of it; 
and yet, even as her joyous memories 
reached their culminating point, they were 
broken by a sharp, painful sigh. An inex- 
plicable change came into Belle’s face sud- 
denly ; she looked like one crushed by too 
heavy a burden; her thoughts seemed un- 
bearable. Yet she could not resist listeniny 
to the story of the past repeating itself in 
her ears. 

The only visitor—save Squire Chavasse’s 
lawyer—Belle had ever received, while stay- 
ing at Minerva House, had been a distant 
connection of hers on her father’s side, one 
Ryle Bellew. Some ten years older than 
Beile, Mr. Bellew, an attractive, handsome 
man of the world, had taught her to look 
upon him with at least admiration and 
friendly liking. All Belle’s pleasures came 
to her through. Mr. Bellew, who was always 
ready to listen to her girlish complaints or 
raptures. 

Belle knew well that Mr. Bellew stood 
high in her grandfather’s estimation; she 
knew that, when he disinherited his son and 
sought for an heir, his favor fell upon Ryle. 
Still she was unprepared for the command 
that, after a time, reached her from the 
squire. He desired her to hold herself 
ready to become Ryle Bellew’s wife; and, 
when Ryle urgently pressed his suit, which 
he did very shortly after her grandfather 
had issued his mandate, she—not under- 
standing that the affection she felt for Ryle 
had nota grain of love in it — consented, 
and gave the required answer. The en- 
gagement was not to terminate for at least 
a year. This was agreed at its commence- 
ment; for Squ.re Chavasse, in spite of his 
coldness and seeming want of affection, 
really desired to become acquainted with 
his son’s daughter before she became Mr. 
Bellew’s wife. 

Belle remembered now how, in her girl- 
ish inexperience, she had though. she loved 
Ryle; and bitter was the knowledge of her 
mistake to her. For one thought she gave 
to Ryle, how often her fancy and memory 
dwelt around another. Ryle’s very name 
was distasteful to her. The thought that 
he would very soon be at Glyn Moss paled 
her cheek. It would have been well had 
she never awakened to a sense of her forly, 
well if Harold Eatson had never taught her 


to give her heart’s best love tohim. It was 
useless now to think of that which was done 
beyond recall; a Belle could not give up 
the pleasure of contemplating what might 
have been. 

Belle lingered in her bedroom, waiting to 
hear the tea-bell ring. On account of 
Squire Chavasse’s health they dined early 
at Glyn Moss. Very reluctantly at last she 
went down-stairs; she was afraid of her 
grandfather’s questioning. Ostensibly she 
had retired to her bedroom to write to Ryle, 
but, try as she would, she had failed to 
compose her letter. Her words seemed so 
lifeless and cold; in despair she had de- 
stroyed several short notes, feeling that, if 
any of them were sent, Ryle would demand 
an explanation of her brevity and lack of 
warmth. 

The parlor door was ajar. Belle paused 
a moment before entering; and, as she did 
so, a familiar voice struck op her ear. Ryle 
Bellew had fulfilled his promise. Already 
he was at Glyn Moss. With a rosy color 
in her cheeks, Belle went forward. A quick 
exclamation, a sudden mist before her eyes, 
and Ryle and Belle had exchanged greet- 


ings. 

Ryle talked busily during the meal, dis- 
cussing London topics with Squire Cha- 
vasse, thus Belle’s silence was scarcely 
noticed. Only at times Ryle scanned her 
face, white now that the flush had faded; 
but surely it could not have been satisfac- 
tion that gleamed in his eyes when he saw 
the listlessness there. 

Belle played some sweet, tuneful melo- 
dies for him by-and-by, and he, observing 
that her voice had lost its old bird-like ring, 
shaded his eyes with his hand and watched 
her keenly. 

Very slowly the evening passed, but it 
came to an end at last. When Ryle was 
alone, he lighted his cigar, and, stro ling up 
and down under the sombre trees where 
the darkness was so dense, he mutt.red 
with something like exultation in his 
voice: — 

“She has discovered her real feelings at 
last respecting me.” 


The sun was setting. The sky was 
aflame. Burning, glowing colors tinged the 
clouds in the west, A picture of giory for 
the eyes to rest upon were the wide-spread 
heavens. Belle, who had been walking 
rapidly along the north drive, halted sud- 
denly. The woncerful beauty above at- 
tracted her. With an in-drawn breath, she 
watched the slowly changing, but ever love- 
ly pictures. The restless look in her face 
passed away, aud a quiet content stole into 
it, which lasted until a gentle touch fell on 
her clasped hands. 

Belle trembled for a moment, scarcely 
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daring to meet Harold’s earnest gaze; then, 
calm because of the very intensity of her 
feelings, she turned to him. There was 
something of pain in his face, something 


that banished the light, careless donhomie | 


usually seen there. Belle, for the first time 
understanding what strong passion he was 
capable of, shivered as he said: — 

“ Belle, what is this I have been hearing 
about you and Mr. Bellew?” 

A pained, beseeching expression stole in- 
to the young girl’s eyes, causing Haro!'d 
Eatson to wince. The pretty lips grew 
white; the childlike mouth was set rigidly; 
yet Harold, reading these tokens of bitter 
suffering, became pitiless and hard. 

“It cannot be true,” he cried, “that you 
are engaged to this man!” 

Deadly white, sternly cold, was Belle’s 
upturned face, Init shone the confirmation 
of Harold’s fears. He needed not that the 
quivering, trembling lips should add their 
testimony. Yet he seized the little hands 
whose blood seemed chilled and frozen, cry- 
ing in impotent frenzy : 

“Answer me! Are you altogether heart- 
less?” 

Surely Harold was mad just then, or 
some pity would have moved him; for a 
wistful agony and a mute, tearless despair 
were written on Belle’s blanched face. She 
laid her hand on his arm, but he flung it 
violently aside, only, however, to snatch it 
back again, to look upon it with a desperate 
hopelessness. 

“ Forgive me, Harold!” Belle pleaded. 

But he heard nothing of the suppressed 
emotion in her voice. 

“Forgive you? Then you have done me 
this bitterest wrong. You have taught me 
to love and trust in you only to blast the 
affection which you have gained. Belle, I 
trusted in you, I thought you a pure, sim- 

le, true-hearted woman. [ thought you — 

t, ah, what matters it what I thought you, 
since you are that most despicable thing, a 

uette,” 

he cruel words fell upon Belle’s ears, 
but she scarcely heeded them. She had 
destroyed Harold’s happiness; was not that 
knowledge more than she could bear? No 
thought of extenuating her fault crossed her. 
She was bound to Ryle Bellew, and yet she 
loved Harold Eatson! 

The sun had disappeared. The beauty of 
the summer day was dispelled. Shadows, 
leaden-hued and cold, were creeping furth ; 
the wind blew coldly; the myriads o. insects 
that had reveled in the warm sun rays were 
silent; only the rustling of the trees broke 
the hush. 

_ Harold reaper at Belle once again; and, 
iN Spite of the passion that blinded him, he 
Saw it would be as well to terminate this 
bitter, useless interview as continue it. 


More quietly, but not less stingingly, he 
spoke for a few minutes; and then he 
turned on his heel, feeling his love for the 
girl he left bowed with shame and sorrow 
_ raging within him as powerfully as be- 
ore. 

Not acry, not a moan escaped Belle, as 
she walke’ slowly and hesitatingly along ; a 
heavy weight of woe lay at her heart, but 
her thoug=ts were mazed and confused. 
Only one was clear amid the chaos, and that 
one framed itself plainly to the tired, help- 
less girl, as she repeated it softly to herself 
again and again. 

“Death will bring me Harold’s forgive- 
ness. His forgiveness? But, ah, his love 
—have I lost that for ever and ever?” 


CHAPTER II). 


SHARP gust of wind. A shower of 
yellow leaves whirled through the air 
to the ground; a dull-gray sky, with drifts 
of storm-clouds scattered here and there 
forebodingly ; gloom above and below; nota 
glint of sunshine to break the heavy, sullen 
monotony. Oppressive, clinging quiet 
damped ard checked the most ardent spirits. 
Knoll Eden was the only bright spot in the 
general bleakness; the gleam from its win- 
dows spoke of warmth and cheerfulness — 
cheerfulness in outward semi lance at least 
— for in one room the spirit of disquietude 
had found a dwelling-place. 

Miss Garnston — Harold Eatson’s house- 
keeper—was in her snug sitting-room. She 
stood before the bright, clear-burning fire, 
watching the yellow flame as it wreathed it- 
self perversely into divers shapes. The 
coals glowed, forming into curious 
pictures; but, though Miss Garnston’s eyes 
were fixed upon them, in reality she saw 
littie that was before her; there was a far- 
off look in her steadfast gaze. 

In figure Miss Garnston was tall and dig- 
nified; her face was difficult to understand. 
There was a look of patient waiting in her 
dark eyes, a look of repressed pain about 
her firm, clear cut mouth that puzzled one, 
contrasting as it did with the comeliness of 
her general appearance. The air of superi- 
ority in Miss Garnston’s bearing was easily 
accounted for when it was remembered that 
her father had been a clergyman and a 
gentleman. He had never been rich; yet 
during his lifetime there had been no need 
for Miss Garnston to find work among 
strangers; she was wanted at home to sup- 
ply her mother’s place. 

Whether the Reverend John Garnston 
had more than one child Miss Garnston 
never stated, and no one cared tu question 
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her for information which she did not offer 
willingly. 

Presently Miss Garnston moved from the 
fire-place to a writing table standing in a 
corner of the room, and, opening a drawer, 
lifted from it a carefully sealed parcel. A 
strange bitterness stole into her face, as, 
undoing the wrappers, she took from them 
the portrait of a young girl, fresh and 
blooming in all the gracefulness of maiden- 
hood. Looking into the clear depths of the 
liquid, smiling eyes, at the dimpled chin, at 
the sweet, tender mouth, and delicately 
rounded face, there seemed no cause for 
sorrow ; yet very distressed was Miss Garn- 
ston’s countenance as she stood with the 
likeness in her hand. No tears, however, 
came to ease the weary, aching pain tor- 
menting her. A few letters written in a 
girlish, running hand, had lain with the por- 
trait. With fingers that trembled in spite 
of herself Miss Garnston opened them one 
by one, and read them with evident suffer- 
ing. Often had she perused them before, 
indeed, so familiar were they to her, that 
she could have repeated their contents word 
for word; but nowa dumb bewilderment came 
over her as she suddenly dropped them, 
and exclaimed with concentrated an- 
guish 

“Elsie, my poor little one! This day 
four-and-twenty years ago your mother in- 
trusted you tome. How have I kept my 
trust?” 

Her head was bowed low in self-abase- 
ment; condemnation was visible on her 
countenance in lines that could not be ef- 
faced,—condemnation not justly her due. 
Suddenly, as if fearing her feelings would 
overmaster her, she gathered up the letters 
and portrait, and carefully repacked and re- 
placed them. Hardly had she completed 
her task when she was summoned away to 
some domestic consultation. 


A pony-carriage stood at the door of Glyn 
Moss. Belle came, with a subdued, inelas- 
tic step, across the strip of grass to the 
gravelled drive where her pony-carriage 
waited for her. In spite of her unusual pale- 
ness, Belle looked bewitchingly pretty in 
her dark-gray dress and coquettish velvet 
hat, with the sprightly red feather. Not a 
very pleasant day was this for a drive, she 
thought as she looked at the lowering bank 
of clouds before her, but she was so weary 
of staying within doors, that even a ride on 
a dull autumnal day was a desirable change. 

With a word to the boy, Philip, attending 
her, she touched her pony, Snap, and he 
started off with alacrity. The swift motion 
was exhilarating, and Belle forgot some- 
thing of her care as she was carried along. 
A tinge of pink was flushing her cheek, 
’ when, after a brisk ride, she turned once 


again to Glyn Moss. Twilight was falling 
rapidly; the trees looked spectral as they 
stood in the dimness with the blackness of 
night coming on. 

In the stillness, the intense quiet, Belle 
heard her heart beat, as Snap drew “ear the 
gates of the Knoll. Memories, bitter, 
sweet remembrances rushed over her, caus- 
ing her to forget herself for an instant. At 
that moment, Snap, taking fright at some- 
thing he saw in the darkness, swerved and 
reared madly, bringing a terrible fear to 
Belle, as she strove vainly to restrain the 
violently excited pony,— a fear soon lost in 
unconsciousness, for she was thrown almost 
instantly with cruel force from the carriage. 
A short interval of silence elapsed, broken 
only by the sound of Snap’s feet as he gal- 
luped along the hard road, then Philip, who 
had been dazed and bewildered by the sud- 
den shock and the blow he had received as 
he fell, stirred himself and came to his 
young mistress’s side. In the thick dusk 

e bent over Belle, looking anxiously into 
her face. The terrible whiteness and the 
utter want of life in the prostrate figure 
startled him, telling him as it did how great- 
ly assistance was needed. With one reluc- 
tant glance at the form he was totally unable 
to move, he started for the Knoll. Breath- 
less, panting, he reached the house, where 
his quick, imperative ring and eager, inco- 
herent words gained a speedy hearing. 

A littie later a sorrowful group had 
gathered round Belle, who was still lying 
quiet and apparently lifeless. Gentle, kind- 
ly hands lifted the inanimate girl ‘and car- 
ried her up the long avenue. The trees 
moaned restlessly over tne sad procession ; 
they lifted their boughs wildly, and, tossing 
them as in pain, seemed to welcome the 
wind’s fierce, angry wail as it broke over 
their heads. 

Whether Belle was indeed dead, as the 
man feared, Miss Garnston could not deter- 
mine, as, waiting in terrible impatience for 
the doctors who had been sent for, she ap- 
plied the restoratives commonly used in 
cases of unconsciousness. Very thankfully 
she turned to Doctor Bennett when he ar- 
rived, for her efforts had been altogether 
useless; but she was surprised when, after 
exchanging with her a few words concerning 
his patient, he told her her master wished 
to see her at once. 

Wondering at Mr. Eatson’s thoughtless- 
ness in disturbing her then, debating wheth- 
er he understood how grave the accident 
was that had happened to Miss Chavasse, 
of which he must have heard from some of 
the servants — he had been out when Belle 
was brought to the Knoll—Miss Garnston 
went to the study. On the threshold her 
master met her, and, in her dismay at sight 
of him, she recoiled. There was no need to 
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ask now if he comprehended the peril in 
which Belle Chavasse was lying. Yet what 
had brought that awful pallor to his face? 
What caused his voice to break with agita- 
tion when he caught her hand and cried 
hoarsely : — 

“She is not dead?” 

A pause, and Miss Garnston’s keen eyes, 
reading the unmistakable signs in Harold 
Eatson’s face, learned his secret; then she 
answered ; — 

“I hope not, sir —I think not; but” —— 

“ Thank Heaven!” 

The young man shaded his eyes as he 
reverently uttered the thanksgiving. 

Patiently Miss Garnston waited, her eyes 
full of deep pity, her lips quivering with 
emotion, until he said, brokenly still : — 

“ Please go back, Miss Garnston. Squire 
Chavasse will be here directly ; but I will, if 
necessary, take on myself the responsibility 
of telegraphing for physicians from London. 
Remember, nothing is to be spared for 
Belle—Miss Chavasse.” 

“Yes, sir,” Miss Garnston replied quietly. 
But the light that had come into her eyes 
said plainly, “I understand.” 


“ Lift me up, please. 
lying down.” 

Belle spoke wearily, but hardly had the 
request escaped her lips before Miss Garn- 
ston’s kindly hands had raised her to a 
more comfortable position. 

Time, never a laggard, had been hasten- 
ing on since that autumn night when Belle 
escaped death so narrowly. A few short 
weeks she had lain on the brink of the river 
which sooner or later she would have to 
cross. With grateful hearts, however, the 
friends, who had watched the fight between 
life and death, heard that a reprieve had 
been granted her. Slowly, painfully, health 
began to return to Belle, but those who 
nursed her saw with grief that she dreaded 
the return of the strength which one so 
young and fair should surely have wel- 
comed. 

Miss Garnston was very good to Belle; 
she was never weary of waiting on her. 
When Belle was irritable, only Harold Eat- 
son’s housekeeper’s tenderness could soothe 
her. Onee, when Belle had fallen asleep 
holding Miss Garnston’s hand, she awoke 
to find soft tears falling on the pillow by her 
side. Feeling that Miss Garnston would 
not care for her weakness to be noticed, she 
feigned sleep; but, notwithstanding her 
silence, it puzzled Belle why Miss Garnston 
felt such affection for her. 

This afternoon, resting on the pillows, 
she watched a few folk come up and down 
the drive. She was too weak to be other 
than incurious; yet she could not but feel 
glad that her grandfather and Harold Eat- 
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son were friends. It was strange that this 
change of feeling had been brought about 
through her, whe bel once thought—before 
she awoke to a sense of her true feeling for 
Harold — that this would give her perfect 
happiness. 

Suddenly there came a sharp pain to 
Belle, and for a moment she closed her eyes 
involuntarily, — Ryle Bellew was coming to 
the Knoll. She uttered a sharp exclamation, 
and Miss Garnston looked up. 

“It is only Mr. Bellew coming to the 
house,” Belle explained, but her face was 
very pitiful. 

“Mr. Bellew?” Miss Garnston repeated 
questioningly. 

“Yes; he has been here before, I sup- 
pose.” 

“No. Oh, now I remember why the 
name was so familiar. Your grandfather 
said in my hearing that Mr. Bellew was on 
the continent, but that he would return 
as soon he heard of your accident. You 
are 

But the distress in Belle’s face stopped 
the half-spoken words. 

“T am engaged to him,” Belle said, feel- 
ing a relief at the self-torture her words 
inflicted. 

Miss Garnston rose and went to the win- 
dow. It was unlike her to exhibit curiosity, 

et some undefined impulse impelled her to 
ook at Belle’s future husband. For a 
brief space of time she gazed at the face, 
and then—but surely that bitter cry that 
echoed faintly through the room issued 
from her dry lips—she turned to Belle. 

“ What do you say this man’s name is?” 
she cried, in a voice whose anguish came 
back to Belle often in her future life. 

“Mr. Bellew,” Belle answered. And 
then, as if the hungry eyes bent, searchingly 
on her face, extorted the words from her, 
she added, “ Ryle Bellew.” 

“Ryle Bellew!” 

Like a dumb animal crouching in pain, 
Miss Garnston half-leaned, half-knelt on the 
window-seat; the strained expression on 
her face did not change, nor did the fixed 


muscles relax, as she muttered under her 


breath, like one in a confused dream : — 
“ Ryle Bellew, Ryle Bellew!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


oe lay in the cedar room. Her 
grandfather had been with her for a 
short time, but just now she was alone. 
Her large blue eyes—so very large and 
wistful of late—were roaming about, now 
resting here, now there. Just as they 
reached the windows and fell on the snowy 
whiteness without, the handle of the door 
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was turned softly, and Harold came in. 
From the quiet beauty reigning out of doors 
Belle glanced to the troubled face before 
her. It was so long since she had seen 
Harold that she could not help feeling a 
throb of joy at his appearance. Half hesi- 
tatingly he took the thin hand in his, and 
then the words he had meant to speak 
failed him, and he cried, with sharp remorse 
in his tone :— 

“Can you forgive me, Belle?” 

The white face grew suddenly crimson. 
The scene in the open road came back 
with painful distinctness to memory. Belle’s 
hand was touched with fever. 

“I have need .to be forgiven,” she an- 
swered; “but, Harold, Harold, I meant no 
wrong!” 

“T know you did not,” he said tenderly, 
quite unaware of the love-thrill in his voice. 
“ Little one, we can be friends at least.” 

Yes, friends. She laid her palm in his 
broad one as if to seal the compact, and 
then very reverently he raised her fingers 
to his lips. 


“This is the hour of stories,” Belle said, 
as she sat in the gloaming watching Miss 
ee busy fingers move swiftly to and 
ro. 

The room was in semi-darkness; but, 
near the fire, where Belle and Miss Garn- 
ston were sitting, there was sufficient light 
for knitting, with which the latter lady was 
amusing herself. As Belle spoke, in her 
languid, gentle voice, a gleam came into 
Miss Garnston’s face, and she nodded as 
though she had just formed a resolve. 

“ ] have been thinking all day,” she said, 
“ofa — story connected with my fami- 
ly. Shall I tell it to you?” 

Belle looked up with interest. 

“If you please,” she cried eagerly; “if 
you are sure you will not distress yourself.” 

The girlish voice appeared to check the 
words that had risen to Miss Garnston’s 
lips. For a little while she surveyed the 
meee: face opposite to her; then the 
ines of weariness that had gathered beneath 
the blue eyes strengthened her determina- 
tion, and, having satisfied Belle’s scruples, 
she commenced her tale, trying to stil] the 
tremor which was sometimes painfully per- 
ceptible in her voice. 

“A life of sunny-hued pleasures, of 
joys touched with the golden tinge of hope, 
of supreme beauty and tender happiness, 
was Elsie Garnston’s for eighteen years. 
Eighteen years of undimmed brightness, of 
unsullied delight, had been given to the 
Vicar of Lakedale’s young, motherless 
daughter. Not a crumpled feat had there 
been in her bed of roses, not a stain in the 
on 3 in which she rejoiced. Beautiful, 
oving and sweet as the spring flowers, 


Elsie’s pathway was cleared for her by 
kindly hands day by day, year by year. 
She was the light of her father’s life, the 
pride of the sister to whom she had been 
intrusted some years before. With a pro- 
fuse prodigality fortune showered upon her 
her best gifts. But suddenly, Elsie, dip- 
ping her hand into the bag which had hith- 
erto held such wonderful prizes, drew a 
blank. Misfortunes came swiftly upon this 
happy home. First, the money which had 
been saved by much prudence and care was 
lost, before the vicar, who had received no- 
tice that the bank where it was deposited 
was unsafe, had digested the warning. 
Then on the good father, the faithful, ten- 
der pastor, the hand of death descended. A 
neglected cold caused a dangerous illness, 
and the vicar joined his wife, who had gone 
to another world before him, and for whom 
he had been longing sorely for many a year. 
This was a bitter, overwhelming sorrow to 
those he left behind. The vicar’s elder 
daughter found a post in a gentleman’s 
household, and Elsie—cherished Elsie— 
went to earn her livelihood as governess 
among strangers. At first from her there 
came letters full of sadness to Patience; 
but soon the spirit of the weekly epistles 
changed, a brighter tone ran through the 
simple lines, — a tone that failed to whisper 
to Patience what lesson Elsie was learning. 

“ Quietly dreaming of the home she and 
Elsie were to establish some day, unless 
Elsie’s prince—and what more likely—car- 
ried her off to his castle, she worked on 
hopefully, when, freighted with blighting 
power, came the news that Elsie was mar- 
ried. A tear-blotted, marred letter came 
from the dearly loved sister to the one who 
had striven to be a mother to her, saying 
only that she was happy, but that for the 
present the name of the man on whom her 
happiness depended must needs be kept a 
secret. Family reasons, Elsie alleged, were 
the cause of this; but Patience, alarmed 
and dissatistied, started at once for the place 
where Elsie was living. She found the 
young wife, but could learn nothing con- 
cerning her husband, save that it was at her 
employer’s house, where he had been visit- 
ing, thatshe had first met him. The knowl- 
edge that Elsie’s love was not of ordinary 
strength, but that it was clinging and fer- 
vent, did not tend to decrease Patience’s 
anxiety. Baffled and downcast, she re- 
turned to her duty, and weeks and months 
passed on. For a time, in spite of her let- 
ters, so urgent and loving, Elsie wrote little 
about her new life. She skillfully evaded 
all confidential approaches, causing Patience 
to lament the change that had passed over 
her once confiding sister, but at last some 
of the grief and trouble which Elsie had 
long endured was poured into her ear. The 
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overburdened heart could not keep silence 
altogether. In the hope of finding some re- 
lief, Elsie spoke freely. It was the oft- 
repeated story; the husband had grown 
weary of his wife. By carelessness and in- 
difference he was doing his best to alienate 
the affection which he should have prized. 
Patience heard with sorrow Elsie’s sad tale, 
but instead of casting reproach on her, she 
strove to cheer the child-wife and inspire 
her with hope and courage. 

“ Poor Elsie! She tried to shut her eyes 
to her husband’s coldness and neglect, tried 
hard to hush the voice that told her she had 
never been loved as she had believed; 
when, alas, with crushing might, a blow 
sharper than death fe!l upon her, destroy- 
ing all illusions forever! In the month 
crowned with roses, Elsie’s baby was born. 
But hardly had she tasted maternal joy, 
when her husband deserted her. Raving 
in delirium was Elsie when Patience reached 
her. The little child that had been lenged 
for as the herald of brighter days was dead. 
Unweariedly, with a mother’s loving solici- 
tude, Patience tended her sister; but, ah, it 
was only to a living death she was restored! 
There was no need for Elsie to tell Pa- 
tience, when she lifted her burden again, 
that the marriage which she believed had 
made her a wife was illegal. In her fevered 
cries she had disclosed this, which was sap- 
ping away her life’s blood and undermining 

er strength. Henceforth a wife and no 
wife, her strength decayed, her beauty 
wrecked, she remained in solitude; but her 

trayer — by her express desire — was left 
unmolested, and free to enjoy such pleasure 
as he could find, until the time of reaping 
the evil he had sown unlimitedly came.” 

Miss Garnston paused, and Belle said 
timidly, the tears shining in her eyes : — 

: a it of your sister you have been speak- 
ing?” 

Miss Garnston bent her head affirmative- 
ly. Bitter drops were falling down her 
cheeks. 

“ Have you ever seen that man?” 

“ Twice. Once, at a watering-place where 
I had taken Elsie, I saw him distinctly, and 
Elsie admitted, when I questioned her, that 
my impression was correct. Indelibly was 
the face graven on my memory, never to be 
forgotten.” 

“ And the second time?” 

“Coming up the drive to this house. 
The man who ruined my sister’s life was 
Ryle Bellew! ” 

“ Ryle Bellew!” 

“Yes; but only as Mr. Ryle did Elsie 
know him. From you I learned his true 
name; and, to save you from becoming his 
wife, I have laid bare the scarred, disfigured 
past. 

With trembling thankfulness Belle re- 


joiced at her marvellous escape and deliver- 
ance. 

No need is there to dwell upon Ryle 
Bellew’s disgrace and shame. A little later, 
and in secret, he journeys to the grave— 
not yet a year old— where all tnat remains 
of Elsie Garnston is lying. He looks on 
the grassy turf, and—for he is not quite 
heartless—thinks of the beautiful girl whose 
opening life he so cruelly blight d, thinks 
of the past to such purpose that, when after- 
wards Squire Chavasse’s stinging, con- 
temptuous words—for the old man, in spite 
of his coldness, coldness more seeming than 
real, is honest and true —falling upon his 
ears, they have little of hurtfulness in them. 
Remorse, burning, galling remorse, is 
aroused at last. Henceforth, wander where 
he will, through foreign lands, in sunny 
climes, among the mountains or everlasting 
hills, one face. will haunt him condemningly, 
one face will rise between him and the rar- 
est scenes, until he finds rest where memo- 
ry fails, until he seeks and obtains pardon- 
ing peace. 


It was summertide four years later when 
Belle looked once more on English floral 
beauty with delighted eyes. After all, there 
was something restful in the scenery at 
home that was not to be found in the lands 
of boasted beauty where she had been 
roaming recently. With a sense of unmin- 
gled —— Belle once more wandered 
over Glyn Moss, stopping when she reached 
the stream which divided it from the Knoll, 
to ponder deeply over bygone days. They 
had not been all pleasantness and peace, — 
ah, no, there had been much bitterness in 
them! And yet, as Belle thought of them 
a smile broke over her face sunnily. How 
could she remember their hardness, since it 
was gone forever? Gone forever? Ay, she 
had a surety of this inthe letter that she had 
received from Harold the previous evening, 
for in it he had asked her to be his wife. 

Looking at the gently running water, and 
repeating some of the words of love Harold 
had penned for her alone, a delicious happi- 
ness filled her heart and soul. She had no 
need to hesitate about her answer; it had 
risen to her lips as the glowing words had 
satisfied her eyes. She was only waiting 
for a convenient time to assure him she was 
ready to be his. That time was at hand 
now; for, even as she stood thinking, her 
grandfather and Harold came toward her. 

“ Alone, Belle?” cried the squire, for 
whom traveling had done much good. 

The crust of coldness and frigidity that 
had concealed the real warmth and geniali- 
ty of his nature was broken forever. Belle 
he had learned to love with a tenderness all 
the stronger because for so many years he 
had resisted all natural affection. 
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Unconsciously, as he spoke now, his eyes 
brightened and his voice took a tenderer 
tone; but he saw that Harold and Belle 
wished to be left together for a little while, 
so, trying in vain to conceal the pleasure 
twinkling in his eyes, he turned homewards. 

“ Belle,” Harold cried impetuously when 
the squire was out of sight, “your grand- 
father is willing that you shall be my wife! 
Are you also?’ 

Belle’s face was not unlike an April day; 
fickle sunshine and light clouds flitted over 
it; but no answer could she find. Harold 
had but little patience; he passed his arm 
around her, and, thus encouraged, she hesi- 
tatingly gave him his reply. 

He lifted the blushing countenance to his 
own, and the written words, over which she 


had rejoiced happily, faded before the glad 
ones he fondly uttered. At last, pointing 
to the park before them, he said merrily, for 
Belle’s joy was half tearful : — 

“Will you let me row you across? Do 
you remember the day I found you trespass- 
ing? Ah, Belle—little Belle —never a 
trespasser again!” 

Never again! She laughed at his ear- 
nestness, but grew quiet also when she re- 
membered how she had for a time tres- 
passed on something more precious than 
the grounds belonging to the Knoll. But 
her quietness was very transient. In her 
joy she looked up to him, and crowned his 

appiness by returning the loving kiss he 
pressed upon her lips. 


TEDDY’S GOOSE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


HRISTMAS was coming even in 
Trumble Lane, though it was difficult 
to realize that anything bright and joyful 
could ever reach so filthy and poverty- 
stricken a place. It was just on the out- 
skirts of the town, and bordered a great 
marsh where geese quacked and wetted 
their yellow legs in the sluggish pools, pigs 
wallowed and dirty little children played 
and quarreled the whole day long. The 
Trumble Lane houses were rickety, weath- 
er beaten affairs, several of them being sup- 
ported at the sides by long poles like old, 
infirm people leaning on crutches. The 
window panes were broken and stuffed full 
of rags. The doorsteps were thickly en- 
crusted with the mud of the marsh, and no 
stranger would have dared to risk his life 
on the dark, tumble-down stairs. 

The Widow Magee occupied two rooms 
on the first floor of the most tumbled down 
of them all, with her son Teddy, aged ten, 
and Maggie and Mamie, two bits of girls 
scarcely more than babies. 

At one time, as Mrs. Magee expressed it, 
she had been “ quite up in the wurrld.” Her 
husband, who was a musician, had belonged 
to a popular band, and received a fair salary. 


But his health gradually failing, “he took to 
the dhrink,” and long before he died the 
poor woman had been obliged to take in 
washing to support her little family, which 
avocation she still followed when she was 
able to do so. Now she was afflicted with 
a lame arm caused by a fall one dark even- 
ing over some wheels which one of the 
numerous children of the house had left on 
the doorsteps, and they were on the verge 
of starvation. 

Teddy was a good little fellow, poetical- 
looking in the style of the freckles on his 
funny little Irish nose, with great dreamy 
blue eyes and hair of the real “painter’s 
gold,” which clung to his forehead in pretty 
rings, but as he was not as smart in picking 
up pennies, as lucky in finding errands to 
do, or in searching out scraps of old iron 
and other such merchandise as the other 
boys in the neighborhood, his mother was 
quite in despair about him, and feared, as 
she was wont to say in these melancholy 
days, that he would surely turn out to be a 
good-for-naught. 

“Well,” she remarked to the poor child 
one bleak December morning, the day be- 
fore Christmas, “the cupboard do be bare, 
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even ivacrust. There don’t be a pinnie’s 
worth 0’ coal lift, the last cint do be gone 
from me purse, ’n’ the rint due theday afther 
the morrer. Now, Teddy, do wake up a bit, 
’n’ be a little shmart, loike, 'n’ foind a job 
til bring in a pinny or two til kape us from 
stharvin’. If the cupboard do be bare on 
Christmas day ’t will be bare all the year, — 
it ’s a sure sign the wurrld over. ’N’, Ted- 
dy, remimber, if yez are afther bringing 
nothin’ at all, we must ate the goose. Why 
not ate her aayhow,—the cross, rovin’ thafe 
iv a baste, ’n’ the loife o’ me bein’ worn out 
with chasin’ afther her, ’n’ the complaints 0’ 
the neighbors. °T was only yistherday thet 
she was afther bitin’ Danny O’Rouke clane 
through the thumb, ’n’ Mrs. O’Rouke thrit- 
nin’ the perlage on me, ’n’ she off wid her- 
silf on to the hill this mornin’ a-trespassin’ 
on the grounds of the gintry, the likes av 
her! ’N’, Teddy, if yez be afther havin’ 
iny chalk or pencils or anything iv the sort 
in yer pockets lave ’em thehind yez or yez 
will fall ter makin’ picshers on til the finces 
’n’ forgit entoirely what yez are afther.” 

But Teddy closed his little grimy fist 
tightly over two precious bits of crayon, 
and promising that he would not make any 
pictures, departed in search of something to 
do. 

“Jist like the father fur all the wurrld,” 
said the Widow Magee, gazing sadly after 
him. “Tarry ’d be afther forgittin’ his din- 
ner iny day wid his flute or a story,’n’ Teddy 
is jist the same way, only it’s picsher wid 
him, instid o’ the music. Wasn't he afther 
cryin’ fur me rid ’n’ blue shawl, ’n’ him only 
two wakes ould, because the color did be 
pooty? ’N’ the praste is afther sayin’ ‘Do 
not restrain him, Mrs. Magee, let him draw 
wid his pencil ez mooch ez he likes, only by 
all manes, don’t be afther lettin’ him copy 
the picsher iv the blissed Virgin frum the 
howly church windy ontil the walls of the 
pig pin agin, Mrs. Magee,’ sez he. ’N’ all 
through not restrainin’ him, we bez all niga 
to stharvation the day, thanks to his rivir- 
ince all the same, though.” 

Teddy’s little heart swelled with anxiety 
concerning the fate of Grizzy, his goose, 
who had been given him when a tiny gos- 
ling, and whom, in spite of her rather unami- 


able disposition and her taste for roving and 
all kinds of mischief which a goose could 
possibly get into, he cherished with deep 
affection. 

He was a lonely little soul. He did not 
care much about playing with the other 
boys in the neighborhood, they were rude 
and rough. They made fun of him because 
he was gentle and quiet, and called him sis- 
sy and curly-head and girl-baby and all sorts 
of objectionable names. They were forever 
quarreling with each other, and forever try- 
ing to pick a quarrel with him, and Teddy 
found Grizzy’s society much more agreeable. 
She seemed to understand his feelings. 
She quacked in doleful sympathy when he 
was in trouble, and right merrily when he 
was glad. To her he confided all his hopes 
and aspirations. She would hold her wise 
head on one side, and regard the pictures 
which he had drawn with the critical air of 
a connoiseur, and though she was as his 
mother had said, a roving beast, and Teddy 
was obliged to search nearly the whole town 
through for her every day, she was rarely 
snappish to him, but reserved the force of 
her spiteful yellow bill to use upon his 
mother and the children of the neighbors, 
whose teasing was, in reality, the cause of 
her unamiable disposition. Grizzy was 
certainly a goose of aspiring spirit. She 
held her head high over the common herd 
in the neighborhood who assembled in din- 
gy groups on the marsh, and made the air 
resound with their endless gabble, but 
sought a pool on the outer edge, where she 
could indulge ‘n her cold bath by herself, 
and then with stately and meditative air, 
she would climb the hill which led toward 
the homes of the wealthy and aristccratic. 
Her plumage was always snow-white even 
in muddy weather, her legs were as yellow as 
gold, and Teddy, who had drawn as many 
as a hundred pictures of her, some of which 
were astonishingly like, thought she was as 
beautiful as a swan. And indeed, for a 
goose, she was very handsome. 

Poor Teddy! He would as soon have 
killed and eaten his little brother and sister, 
as to have killed and eaten Grizzy. The 
mere mention of such a thing nearly made 
him wild, and with a great sob in his throat 
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and the tears running down his cheeks, he 
appealed to nearly every storekeeper in the 
town for a situation as errand boy while the 
Christmas hurry and bustle should last. 
Many extra hands were always employed at 
this time, and in some cases as small boys 
as he were employed with the rest. But 
the other boys had got the start of him, and 
he was informed everywhere that all the er- 
rand boys needed had been engaged. Fi- 
nally he was employed by a street-vender of 
Christmas wreaths to carry a heavy basket 
of his merchandise to the other end of the 
town, two miles away, for which by no 
means trifling undertaking, he received the 
magnificent sum of five cents. It was bet- 
ter than nothing, however, Teddy reflected, 
since it would buy a loaf for supper. But 
oh, what could he do to save Grizzy? He 
could not beg, his mother having forbidden 
him to do that, saying that nx Magee had 
ever fallen that low, and Teddy felt as far 
as he himself was concerned, he would 
much rather starve. 

How terrible it was, that the only resort 
to save the family from hunger, was the sac- 
rifice of the poor goose. The more he 
thought of it the surer he felt that he should 
never be able to submit to it. 

No, he would carry the loaf home—he 
wanted nothing to eat himself—and then he 


‘would take Grizzy and run away with her, 


no matter where. He did not feel the cold 
very much, he could creep into some barn 
to sleep at night, and he and Grizzy could 
pick up :nough anywhere to keep them 
alive. 

Perhaps if he could get away into the 
country where there were not so many boys 
some farmer might let him stay and 
work for him, and he wouid send every cent 
of the money home to his mother, whom he 
loved dearly, though she was often very 
harsh with him. On a farm such as he saw 
once, when a good natured milkman took 
him to drive in his wagon, there would be 
so many turkeys and geese and chickens 
that there would certainly be no danger of 
Grizzy being popped into the dinner pot. _ 

While he was making this desperate plan 
his eye chanced to fall upon a picture in 
one of the store windows, — a colored print 


of angels supposed to be carroling, taken 
from an old painting. Teddy stood trans- 
fixed to the spot in a perfect rapture of 
delight. It seemed to him that he had 
never seen anything so lovely in all his life. 
He forgot all about Grizzy. He was no 
longer hungry. His old summer jacket was 
no longer too thin for the sharp Christmas 
wind. People jostled him as they passed, 
but he did not heed them. He wondered if 
he could not draw a face like that of the one 
which pleased him most, the loftiest in the 
group with an expression so glad and pure 
and bright, that to him it glorified the whole 
wintry day. Instinctively, he drew the bit 
of crayon from his pocket,and hardly know- 
ing what he was about, made a copy of it 
with swift, bold strokes, on the stone wall 
beside the window. 


And in the meaatime a bright-faced young 


lady who had been attracted by the same 
print, stood watching him with the deepest 
interest. 

“Why, my child!” she exclaimed in as- 
tonishment, touching him on the shoulder, 
“J should n’t wonder if you were a genius.” 

Teddy dropped his crayon in dismay, and 
immediately took to his heels. He had 
been led to believe that an attempt to copy 
pictures was a sort of crime, and remember- 
ing the reprimands he had received when 
he took such liberties with the mild and 
beautiful features of the blessed Virgin, he 
had no doubt but the lady intended to re- 
proach him now, or even worse, deliver him 
over to the police. Teddy had no idea 
what the word genius meant, but he had a 
vague suspicion that it was a very uncompli- 
mentary term to be applied to one, and was 
synonymous with scoundrel or rascal. So 
he ran until he was quite breathless, then 
took a hurried peep over his shoulder, half 
expecting to find some one ready to seize 
him with a fearfnl grasp. Greatly to his 
relief there was no one in pursuit, and no 
one in the vicinity who seemed to have an 
eye on him at all. 

It was growing toward night, and oh, 
how cold it was! The wind blew needles 
against one’s cheeks and nose. Great icicles 
glittered on the eaves in the pale, late sun- 
shine. The leafless boughs of the trees 
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were encased in snow. Bells clashed and 
tinkled, and though there was a certain jol- 
lity in their music, even to Teddy’s har- 
rowed little soul, they sounded cold, and he 
vaguely thought if Jack Frost could speak, 
his voice would be like bells. 

All his woes rushed over him again now, 
and he felt them even more deeply with the 
coming night, and the utter hopelessness 
of finding anything to do. The men were 
all so busy with their Christmas sales tha* 
they either spoke to him very sh:rply, or 
answered him not at all, if he appealed to 
them for a job, and there was nothing for 
him to do but to run home with his loaf of 
bread. 

His mother met him at the door with a 
face full of anxiety, and at the sight of her, 
Teddy’s sensitive iip commenced to tremble 
and he burst into tears. 

“The saints help us, Tiddy,” said she, 
“but the goose must be kilt. Bea man now, 
an’ don’t be afther cryin’. Whativir do she 
be but a livin’ bother, an’ it ’s nice she ‘Il 
be tastin’ whin she comes fine and brown 
from the oven, surre. I’m afther gittin’ the 
loan iv a good basket o’ coal from Marga- 
ret Miloney, an’” 

Teddy was quite overcome at this, and 
dropping the bread, rushed wildly out of 
doors again, though the warmth of the good 
fire which was blazing in the little cooking 
stove was grateful enough to his shivering 
limbs. 

“Teddy,” his mother hastened to call 
after him, “if yez don’t be afther bringing 
the goose, it’s the shmart whippin’ yez ’ll 
git if it do be the howly Christmas ave. 
I’ve searched for the craythur mesilf, all 
over the neighborhood, surre, but she ’s 
afther bein’ on won iv her tramps, surre, ’n’ 
bez that wise that she won’t come whin I do 
be afther callin’ her. It’s well yez knows 
where she bez, I ‘ll warrant.” 

Teddy did know where she was. He had 
seen her at noon taking her accustomed 
slow and stately walk up the hill. There 


was.a fine old place there, with a pond in 
the midst of elegant grounds which she 
greatly affected in summer, and now, though 
the pond was frozen, she still haunted the 
She stowed herself away in the 


grounds. 


stable, she ate corn with the pigeons, and 
no one seemed to molest her, though the 
servants often stoned her away from neigh- 
boring premises. 

Teddy made no effort to restrain the sobs 
which burst from his full heart. What 
peril poor Grizzy had been in during his ab- 
sence. If mis mother had found her, in all 
probability, she would have been already in 
the stewpan, and he could not wait until he 
had her safely in his arms and was carrying 
her away to some secure hiding-place. 
What cid he care for the cold? what did he 
care for hunger? if he could save Grizzy. 

“ What’s the matter, Teddy, ain’t ye goin’ 
ter git anything for Christmas?” inquired 
some children whom he met on his way. 

Christmas! Why Teddy had forgotten 
that it was Christmas, in spite of the great 
loads of evergreen that went crunching over 
the white snow, of the glittering shop win- 
dows, the bells, the merry voices and faces, 
the cheery bustle that reigned everywhere. 
Even the blue sky looked conscious of the 
happy day that was coming, and the round 
moon that was just showing its face, so glad 
and so full of meaning, though the red fires 
of the sunset were not yet burned out, you 
would have known it in a moment to be the 
Christmas moon. Bat Christmas brought 
nothing but grief to him. Instead of bring- 
ing him beautiful gifts, it was likely to rob 
him of his only cherished possession, the 
old white goose. 

Still sobbing as if his heart would break, 
he rushed through the gate and up the wide 
driveway of the fine residence which Grizzy 
was fond of visiting. Before he reached 
the stable, a young lady, muffled to the 
throat in furs and wearing a hat with long 
plumes, suddenly appeared from around the 
corner of the house. 

“What do you wish here, little boy?” she 
inquired. 

“It’s only me goose. P’r’aps she do be 
in the stable,” gasped Teddy, trying in vain 
to choke down the sobs. 

“ Why, are not you the little Loy I saw in 
the street this afternoon copying the lovely 
face in the picture on the wall? What 
made you run away so? I wished to speak 

with you.” 
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“Surre, I was afraid, miss, but I won’t 
make any picshers on the wall again if you 
will let me go this time. It’s me goose 
that 'll be kilt an’ ate fur the dinner, if I 
don’t be afther finding her, fur there don’t 
be but the wor loaf in the house, an’ ’t was 
mesilf that could n’t airn any more pinnies 
at all the day. There did n’tibe any work.” 

“And are you sorry to have the goose 
killed?” said the young lady, somewhat 
puzzled as to the cause of the child’s tears. 

Sorry! Teddy fairly roared with grief. 

“T likes her. She knows me, for I ’ve 
had her iver since she was a bit gosling, 
she” —— 

But when he tried to express the ten- 
der relations between himself and Grizzy, 
he was so choked he could not speak. 

“ There, there, don’t cry, child, the goose 
sha’n’t be killed, I promise you. If she is 
lost, you will probably find her in the stable. 
She stays here a good deal of the time, and 
I have wondered to whom she belonged. 
She is pretty and I like her myself. I have 
called her my goose, and ordered the ser- 
vants not to drive her off the grounds. She 
looked very stately sailing in our pond be- 
fore it was frozen over,—quite like a swan. 
We will buy a goose already killed, and 
ready to be cooked for you to carry home, 
and you can leave her with me for safe 
keeping. How will thatdo? But why do 
you say that you will never make any more 
pictures? You must make them, indeed. 
Why, my dear child, you will be a great 
artist some day, if I am not very much mis- 
taken, and earn money and a great name. 
I paint pictures, myself, not very good ones, 
to be sure, but I know about such things, 
and for a poor little untaught soul like you, 
what you did was wonderful.” 

“Will I airn money, ’n’ the childer niver 
go hungry, 'n’ there be a plenty o’ tay in the 
house, ’n’ the mother have enough o’ money 


‘to pay the rint till her arrm do be sthrong 


enough fur the washing again?” exclaimed 
Teddy, smiling brightly through his tears. 
“But where would I git the money now ter 
buy the kilted goose?” he reflected, the 
sobs bursting forth with renewed vigor. 

“Ill send James for it this moment, if 
you can wait, and then we will go to the 
stable and find the lost treasure.” 


“You do be very good, miss,” said Teddy, 
looking her wonderingly in the face, his 
blue eyes beaming with gratitude. 

After a private conference with a man 
servant who was immediately despatched to 
the town with a huge basket, the young lady 
assisted Teddy to find the goose, who was 
at last discovered, quietly roosting in the 
shadowy recesses of a horse stall. She had 
always been a great wanderer, but this was 
the first time that she had ever roosted 
away from home, so it seemed as if the wise 
bird had felt some presentiment of evil and 
was hiding in the place which seemed to her 
the safest. 

Oh, what a merry Christmas that was to 
poor little Teddy, and to all the family in 
their desolate quarters in Trumble Lane, 
for the big basket contained, not only a 
goose, but all sorts of Christmas goodies 
and enough money to pay the rent tucked 
between the stalks of a bunch of celery. 

Mrs. Magee with tears in her eyes prom- 
ised never to harm a hair of Grizzy’s head, 
which, as Grizzy was a goose and had 
feathers instead of hair, was pretty well for 
Mrs. Magee. 

The next week through the kindness of 
their benefactor they moved into more com- 
fortable quarters, and Teddy was immedi- 
ately sent to a good school, where his tal- 
ents for drawing would have a chance to 
develop. 

Several Christmas days have passed since 
then. Grizzy is still living, as stately and 
dignified as ever, and her life is no longer 
threatened for the Christmas feast, for all is 
comfort and cheer and plenty in the little 
household. Mrs. Magee is strong and well, 
and Teddy’s friend has provided her with 
lighter and more profitable employment. 
As for Teddy himself, he is doing famously. 
He sweeps away all the prizes at school, 
and it is agreed by every one that he is 
sure to become a famous artist. He is as 
fond of Grizzy as ever, but in spite of every- 
thing, Mrs. Magee still regards her with 
something like aversion. 

“Who iver would dhrame that that mur- 
therin thafe iv a goose would be lucky,” she 
says over and over agaia nearly every day. 
“But surre, it was through her that Tiddy 
came into good forchin!” 
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THE BELLS ACROSS THE SNOW. 


CHRISTMAS, merry Christmas! 
Is it really come again, 
With its memories and greetings, 
With its joy and with its pain? 
There’s a minor in the carol, 
And a shadow in the light, 
And a spray of cyprus twining 
With the holly wreath tonight; 
And the hush is never broken 
By laughter light and low, 
As we listen in the starlight 
To the “bells across the snow.” 
O Christmas, merry Christmas! 
’Tis not so very long 
Since other voices blended 
In the carol and the song; 
If we could but hear them singing 
As they are singing now, 


If we could but see the shining 
Of the crown on each dear brow, 
There would be no sigh to smother, 
Nor hidden tear to flow, 
As we listen in the starlight 
To the “bells across the snow.”” 


O Christmas, merry Christmas! 
This it nevermore can be; 

We cannot bring again the days 
Of our unshadowed glee. 

But Christmas, happy Christmas! 
Sweet herald of good will, 

With holy songs of glory, 
Brings holy gladness still. 

For peace and hope may brighten, 
And patient love may glow, 

As we listen in the starlight 
To the “ bells across the snow.”” 


SEA-BIRDS. 


BY JOSEPHINE M. S. CARTER. 


NE of the most interesting objects to 
ocean voyagers is the sight of a bird 
on the wing; now skimming the surface of 
the water in search of prey, now soaring 
aloft unti] it seems but a speck in the sky, 
and occasionally, after a long flight, falling 
exhausted on the deck. I well remember 
such an instance. It was in the summer of 
1870, when returning from the Argentine 
Republic, South America, to the States. 
We were sailing lazily along, when suddenly 
a beautiful bird alighted on the deck, where 
it lay seemingly unable to rise, and was 
picked up by one of the crew. It was about 
the size of a gull, with soft snow-white plu- 
mage, and after being admired by the pas- 
Sengers, it was carried to the gang-way and 
thrown to the lower deck; but this motion 
supplied the needed air, and with out- 
stretched wings it flew over the ship, and in 
a few moments was lost to view. 
The albatross, as all know, is the largest 
of web-footed birds. Its spread of wing is 
sometimes twelve feet, while in weight it 


often exceeds twenty pounds. It is a bird 
of powerful flight, and is seen at a great 
distance from land, and from being frequent- 
ly met with near the Cape of Good Hope 
has been called by sailors the cape sheep. 
Its plumage is very soft and abundant, of a 
pure white color except the back and wings, 
which are black, while the bill is of a deli- 
cate pink, inclining to yellow atthe tip. Its 
cry resembles that of the pelican, and it at 
times emits a peculiar noise, which has 
been compared to the braying of an ass. 
It lays its one egg in a hole in the sand. 
The egg, which 1s edible, is four inches 
long and spotted at one end. 

The Quaker bird, so called because of its 
prevailing drab color, is a name given by 
sailors to a species of albatross found in 
the arcticseas. The natives of Kamtschatka 
catch them with baited hooks, blow up their 
entrails for floats to their nets, and make 
tobacco pipes, and various domestic articles. 
from the wing bones. In the “ Rhyme of 
the Ancient Mariner” S. F. Coleridge has 
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given us a fine description of this bird, and 
many, perhaps, have heard the story of the 
sailor falling overboard, and his shipmates 
hastening to his rescue, find him cling- 
ing to the lifeless body of an albatross. 
The bird had swooped down upon him, and 
being twice beaten off, on returning the 
third time, was strangled by the desperate 
man, and thus became his life preserver. 

The sea gull, or sea mew, as it is some- 
times called, is perhaps better known than 
the albatross, from being more frequently 
met with. It moves with apparent ease 
against a storm, during which the bird flies 
low, but in fair weather usually soars high, 
descending with great rapidity to seize its 
prey. Gulls seem to take great delight in 
chasing each other as if in play, and per- 
forming varied and beautiful evolutions. 
Some of the larger gulls break the shells of 
mollusks, upon which they feed, by carry- 
ing them up to a sufficient height and drop- 
ping onarock. Audubon mentions an in- 
stance in which a gull, finding the shell un- 
broken by the fall, carried it up a second 
and third time, each time higher than the 
last. The plumage, usually white, in some 
species assumes a rosy hue during the 
breeding season, while the heads of others 
become black. Their nests are built on 
cliffs, and are found on various parts of the 
coast. Miss Ingelow has given a vivid de- 
scription of these birds in winter time. 

The gannet, or solan goose, is another 
beautiful sea-bird. In color it is milk white 
with the crown and back of the head pale 
yellow, while the tips of the wings are black. 
It is three feet in length, and, like the alba- 
tross, of very powerful wing and graceful 
flight; its principal food consists of pil- 
chards, herring, and fish that swim near the 
surface of the sea; and the presence of a 
shoal of pilchards is often made known to 
the Cornwall fishermen, from its being sur- 
rounded by myriads of these birds. The 
gannet is found in all parts of the world, 
but in the greatest numbers on the coast of 
Ireland and Scotland, where the young birds 
are captured by cliff men for the sake of 
their fine down, flesh, oil and eggs, which 
are considered by some epicures a great 
delicacy. 


The frigate-bird is another sea-bird 
worthy of mention. It is from ten to four- 
teen feet in length, and capable of remain- 
ing on the wing for days together. The 
following lines beautifully describe its hab- 
it of flight: — 

‘“'T is the brave ocean eagle, the first of its race, 
The scorner of peril that swiftly can soar, 


O’er flood dark as midnight and in a day’s space, 
From Senegal banks to our own rocky shore. 


“He furls not his sail though the gale ’s at its height, 
Though waves running wildly are lashed into foam, 

Up, up where ’t is tranquil he urges his flight, 

The blue dome of heaven his bright happy home.” 

The little stormy petrel, which though 
small is often seen at a great distance from 
land, is a bird which is not much of a favor- 
ite with sailors, being considered a sure 
herald of a storm, as it is then it appears in 
the greatest numbers. The name of great 
sea runner was given to it by the Greeks, in 
allusion to its apparent running along on 
top of the waves, which it does with great 
rapidity. From this fact is also derived the 
name of petrel, a diminutive of Peter, in 
reference no doubt to that apostle walking 
on the water. The petrel is also known by 
the name of Mother Carey’s chicken, and 
a larger species, the falmar petrel, inhabit- 
ing the coast of the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, is known among sailors as Mother 
Carey’s goose, and is highly prized for its 
oil ard feathers. 

Among other sea-birds may be mentioned 
the skua, a variety of gull, which is remark- 
able for the manner in which it obtains its 
tood; it simply pursues smaller birds, and 
compelling them to disgorge the fish they 
have just captured, seizes it in mid air. 

Then there is the penguin, a variety of 
which is found near Peru called the child 
bird, which is easily tamed, and follows its 
master like a little dog; and very amusing 
it is to see it waddling along on its tittle 
short legs, using its wings for a balance, for 
the wings are short and covered with scale 
like feathers, which admirably fit it for swim- 
ming, though it cannot fly far. In some of 
the Antarctic regions they are very numer 
ous, and their breeding ground sometimes 
is an acre in extent, and is regularly laid 
out and divided into squares, between 
which the birds march like sentinels. 
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The king penguin is a beautiful bird of 
the size of the great auk, of a dark blue 
color with white breast and yellow band on 
throat. They are so numerous in some 
places, that one breeding place is said to 
have covered thirty or forty thousand acres, 
and between thirty and forty thousand birds 
were continually coming and going. 

Then there is the tern or sea-swallow, the 
cormorant or sea-crow, which descends to a 
great depth in the sea; one was caught in a 


crab-pot one hundred and twenty feet below 
the surface. It does not catch its food by 
diving, but pursues it by swimming, and if 
inconvenient to swallow, tosses it in the 
air and catches it as it falls. The Chinese 
train it to catch fish. 

Then there is the noddy, a bird so tame 
that it will often alight on vessels and allow 
itseif to be caught, and the eame, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the sea-eagle, which is 
one of the sacred birds of India. 


TWO 
BY MRS. E. 


ETTY,” said Mrs. Grey, “1 do not like 

that Mr. Sargent who is so attentive 

to you. I am afraid he is not a good man.” 

“Why, mother! have you heard anything 

against him except that he is a stranger?” 

asked Hetty, lifting her soft brown eyes to 
her mother’s face. 

“No, dear,” answered the mother; but, 
Hetty, you are all I have to care for in the 
world, and I think it would kill me if my 
fatherless girl should make an unhappy 
marriage. This man may be a _ good 

erson; I know nothing to the contrary; 

ut he is, as you say, a stranger. We d@ 
not know what he is, and I confess, Hetty. 
that I distrust him. According to his own 
story, he has always been a rover, never 
sticking long to any business.” 

‘“* Mother,” interrupted the daughter, “he 
has told me all about his life. He has been 
so unfortunate, and sometimes wicked; but 
that was because he had no one to care for 
him. Now,” she went on, with a trembling 
voice, while her fair, sweet face was dyed 
with blushes, “he says my love will make a 

ood man of him. His parents died when 

e was a child, and he has no friends.” 

“My child,” said the mother, interrupting 
in her turn, “if a man has not self-respect 
enough to be good for his own sake, he is 
not likely to be so for anybody else’s. A 
woman who marries a man to reform him, 
tries a very dangerous experiment.” 

“ But, mother,” persisted the girl, ** I have 
heard you say that love can work miracles.” 

“And so it can, my dear; but it must be 
love divine,” answered the mother. 

At this point the conversacion was ended 
by the entrance of a third person, and, with 
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a heavy heart, Mrs. Grey went about her 
household tasks. As she had said, this one 
fair child was all she had on earth to care 
for. Her husband had died years ago, leav- 
ing her to struggle with poverty and sorrow. 
She bad managed by incessant toil to live 
and raise her daughter in tolerable comfort; 
had even, by the aid of the public school,— 
that blessed American institution,— given 
her a fair education, and she had hoped, in 
time, to see her the happy wife of a man 
worthy of her. In time, we say, for Hetty 
was but sixteen, and the mother would have 
kept her to herself for years to come; but, 
by some strange fatality, the man, Sargent, 
a handsome, unprincipled adventurer, who 
had halted in his wanderirgs for awhile in 
the little city in whick she lived, had been 
thrown in her daughter’s society, and, at- 
tracted by her beautiful face and winning 
ways, had exerted all his power of pleasing 
—and it was not slight—to win the pure 
girlish heart; and, alas! had succeeded too 
well. Talk of feminine intuition! Tell us 
that in every girlish heart there is an in- 
stinct that will impel it to turn from a wick- 
ed man! What folly!—what worse than 
folly !— what a sin! —to teach a young girl 
to be guided by her intuition, when every 
day we see men and women deceived by 
plausible villians! Ah! girls, trust no in- 
stinct—no girlish fancy. Trust common 
sense, and be guided by true friends. 

On the same afternoon in which the con- 
versation between the mother and daughter 
occurred, a young man in a carpenter shop 
in another part of the city was listening 
while a fellow workman retailed the gossip 
of his circle. 
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“It is too bad,” he said, “but they do say 
that fellow, Sargent, is going to marry little 
Hetty Grey. Somehow, I thought you,” 
turning to the young man who, leaning on 
his bench, had been a silent listener, ‘““Reub 
Allen, had an interest in that pretty prop- 
erty.” 

Allen laughed a forced laugh, as he re- 
plied, “And so I have. Hetty and I are 
good friends. Good night, boys; we have 
talked too long. I, for one, must be off,” 
and he hurried out of the shop, and walked 
hurriedly to his boarding-house. Arriving 
there just as the evening meal was ready, he 
listened at table to the same talk of Hetty 
he had heard before. 

“Can it be?” he thought. Why, he 
had loved her ever since he had frst seen 
her, ten years ago—a little, timid, dark- 
eyed child. In all his thoughts of the fu- 
ture, she had been the one who was to share 
his home. All his toil had been made light 
by the love he bore her; and now, was the 
flower he had watched and waited for to be 
gathered by another? 

Poor Reuben! He had held his heart in 
check, telling himself, “My darling is such 
a child; she cannot understand a man’s 
love. I will wait.” And while he waited 
for the bud to unfold as nature willed, an- 
other tore the petals apart, and held the 
heart of the flower in his hand. 

As for Hetty, poor child! she had never, 
she thought, had a lover until this handsome 
dashing stranger bewildered her by his pas- 
sionate lovemaking. She never dreamed 
that the grave, silent young man she had 
known so long loved her. He was her dear 
friend; they had gone to school together. 
But he was so much older and wiser; he 
had grown away from her. Still, she valued 
his friendship. She would have liked to 
tell him now of her new happiness, as in her 
childish days, not very long ago, she had 
confided to him her little*joys and sorrows ; 
but he never gave her an opportunity. How 
could she know that after rs gossip 
in the shop and boarding-house, he had de- 
termined to see her and learn the truth from 
her own lips ; and had hastened to her door 
only to see her through the open window 
clasped in her lover’s arms? 

Ah me! the wedding-day came all too 
soon, in spite of the mother’s pleading. 

Of the year of misery that tollowed the 
hasty marriage I need not tell. It is not 
often the awaking comes as soon as it d.d tu 
our little girl. Suffice it to say, that on her 
seventeenth birthday she found herself a 
deserted wife with a helpless infant in her 
arms, and clinging to her in mute sorrow, 
her mother, aged more by this one year of 
torture than by all the long years of toil and 
anxiety she had known before. 

A little while and the faithful mother laid 


down the burden of life, and Hetty was left 
to struggle aione, and only her baby’s smiles 
to cheer her. And now how hard her life 
was, for she was one of those gentle, tender 
creatures, on whom “the winds of heaven 
ought not to blow roughly.” Little by little 
her small possessions dwindled, until one 
small, scantily furnished room contained 
her all of earth, and her labor scarce sufficed 
to furnish daily food. 

And where, do you ask, was Reuben? 
Why did he not fly to her aid? Ah, how 
gladly he would have done so! But, alas, 
if he had followed the promptings of his 
heart, how quickly slander’s venomed arrow 
would have been cast at her. He would 
have died to have shielded her from the 
world’s sorrows and hate. 

But many times in hours of direst need 
help came to Hetty from some unknown 
source. She found her landlady wondrous 
kind, and thanked her with grateful tears 
when she proposed to furnish coal during 
the winter for her room without raising the 
rent, and when one Christmas the same kind 
person gave her a warm shawl and the baby 
girl a new suit of flannels, she could not 
speak her gratitude. Once, too, she received 
by mail an envelope containing a fifty dollar 
bill, and with nothing to tell from whence it 
came, and it was with many twinges of con- 
science she allowed eel to be persuaded 
to use it. She never thought of Reuben in 
connection with these things. Why should 
she? He seldom crossed her path, and 
when he did he passed her with a quiet bow 
or simple word of greeting. 

And as four weary years dragged —_? 
their slow months of suffering and lonel 


Pness, there came one day to her poor 


home one who had known her husband, 
with tidings —the first since he had left her 
—of the man who had sworn to love and 
protect her, with many offers of assistance 
and much wordy sympathy. This man—he 
had been one of her husband’s boon com- 
panions— made known his errand, which 
was to inform her of her husband’s death. He 
gave her a copy of the Rocky Mountain 
News, a newspaper containing an account 
of the killing, durin: a drunken row, of one, 
Edwin Sargent, in a mining town where 
said Sargent had been for some time en- 
gaged in running a saloon. 

There seemed no reason to doubt that 
the man was or had been the Edwin Sargent 
she had married, and so at twenty-one Hetty 
was a widow. 

Her husband’s death made little differ 
ence to her. She no longer loved him. 
She looked back with shuddering horror to 
her brief experience of wedded life. Had 
it not been for her little Lily, she might 
have driven it from her mind as one does 
the memory of a bad dream. But now the 
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sad life began to brighten a little. One or 
two old friends, somehow, thought of her, 
and at rare intervals dropped in to see her, 
and when one day she accidentally, she 
thought, met Mr. Allen, as she called him, 
and he turned and walked with her to her 
own door, she never thought how through 
all those weary years he had watched her 
walk her rough path, longing for the power 
to make it smooth for her feet, and when, 
after a while, he asked her to become his 
wife, not throwing himself on her mercy, not 
proclaiming his own unworthiness, but in 
simple, manly fashion, telling her how long 
ago he planned a home with her for its mis- 
tress, and offering her his hand and heart, 
she lovingly and gratefully accepted him, 
for she knew now the worth of a good man’s 
love, and felt how blessed is the wife whose 
love is founded on respect and esteem for 
her husband. 

Three years flew swiftly by. A little boy 
had been added to the family, and Hetty, 
sheltered, cared for, loving and beloved, was 
a beautiful happy woman. 

“QO Reuben!” she said, as she went with 
him to the gate one morning, to see him 
safely off, she said, to his work —he was 
employer now not employee—“O Reuben ! 
do hurry home this evening! it is Robbie’s 
birthday, you know, and Lily and I have 
planned something nice.” 

“As if I did n’t always hurry home. 
Shame on your base insinuations,” he 
laughingly answered, as he hastened his 
steps, and turning his head at the corner of 
the street to nod good-by. 

The loving wife watched him out of sight, 
then re-entering the house, busied herself 
with the labors love makes so sweet for 
women, all unknowing that fate stood ready 
to dash to the earth her cup of bliss. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon of 
Robbie’s second birthday, a bright, warm 
October day. In his white dress with gold- 
en curls shining, and brown eyes spar ing, 
the baby boy toddled around after his 
mother and sister, as with gayly tinted 
leaves and autumn flowers they put the fin- 
ishing touches to the pretty rooms. 

“Papa ’s tomin’,” all at once the baby 
voice cried, as a heavy step was heard on 
the walk. 

“Why, he has indeed hurried,” thought 
the mother, as she turned to the door. 

But that large, dark, heavily bearded man 
was not her husband. One glance and she 
stood as if turned to stone, her eyes dilated 
with horror, her lips drawn, and her face 
pale as death. Then as the man advanced 
with outstretched hands and smiling lips, 
she drew back, and while her heart seemed 
choking her, exclaimed : — 

“Who are you? What do you want? 
My husband is not at home.” 


Sargent, for it was indeed he, laughed a 
bitter laugh, as he answered : — 

“ Well, that is cool! You know who I 
am, and as for what I want, well, I want my 
wife and child. This little girl is mine, is 
she not?” turning his eyes on Lily, who, 
with Kobbie holding her hand, was gazing 
upon the scene. 

Hetty felt as if she were dying. The 
room went round, there was a dull roaring 
in her ears, all was dark before her eyes, 
and yet terribly vivid was that coarse face, 
that bloated figure, horribly distinct the 
loud, rough voice, as it went on saying: — 

“ Come, now, Het, I know I| used you and 
the girl rough, but I never forgot. I always 
meant to come back some day, and now, I’m 
rich. Do you hear, Hetty? I struck a 
bonanza about a year ago, and you and Lil 
shall ride in your carriage. Come here, Lily, 
come to your father.” 

He put out his hand to touch the child, 
but she shrank away still holding Robbie’s 
hand, and clung to her mother’s dress. 
That touch aroused the mother. She strove 
to speak, but her lips were dry, and her 
tongue clove to her mouth. She gasped for 
breath. 

Sargent regarded her a moment in si- 
lence, then as he saw she could not speak, he 
continued ; — 

“ Well, why don’t you answer? Dumb 
with joy. I reckon. It’s rather sudden on 

ou, I know, but I ’m willing to forgive and 
a if you are. It’s hard on a fellow to 
find his wife gone back on him, but then 
you thought I ’d gone to kingdom come, I 
guess, so I ’ll agree to overlook it, if you ll 
come with me now. You see I’m rich as 
cream. Got a share in a silver mine.” 

White as a corpse, with glazing eye, Het- 
ty faced him. Suddenly she stooped, and 
clasping both children in arms, held them 
an instant, then raising her head, she cried 
in a voice so hoarse and loud that Sargent 
started: — 

“Reuben, Reuben Allen, where are you?” 

Coming up the walk, hastening joyfully 
home, Allen heard the cry, and flinging 
wide the little gate with one bound, he was 
in the room. With one glance he realized 
what had occurred. He stood for amoment 
in front of Hetty. She lifted the boy, his 
boy, and held him toward his father. Her 
lips moved, but no sound came forth. He 
stepped forward, holding his arms toward 
her and she sprang into them. 

“ O Reuben!” she cried, “ keep me, keep 
me!” 

Robbie slipped from her hold, and she 
lay fainting in the arms of the man she 
loved. 

“Well,” said Sargent, “this is a pretty 


state of affairs. Does that woman belong 
to you or to me?” 
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“You see,” said Allen hoarsely, “she is 
mine.” 

Sargent smiled. 

“ Yes, I see,” he said, “she’s for sticking 
to you, but my claim ‘s the oldest, and at 
any rate this girl is mine.” 

Again he attempted to lay his hand on 
Lily, but with a pitiful cry of “Mamma, 
mamma,” the child evaded him. Her voice 
roused the poor mother. She drew herself 
away from Reuben, and with one hand she 
took hold of Lily, while with the other she 
clasped Robbie, then looking first at one 
man then at the other, she said: — 

“ These are mine; let me take them and 
go away. You will not let them starve, 
Reuben.” 

“ Reuben,” interrupted Sargent savagely. 
“It’s only of him you think. Don’t I tell 
youl’m rich. Say you ’ll leave him and 
that brat of his, and I ’ll settle thousands 
on you. You won’t doit? Well, I'll have 
my child if there ’s any law in the land, and 
if Allen chooses to live with my wife I 
can’t help it. He’s not the first man that 
has taken her up.” 

He did not finish the sentence. With a leap 
like that of an enraged tiger Allen sprang 
upon him and hurled him down the step 
and out of the little gate, before he could 
collect himself enough to resist the sudden 
onslaught. 

With muttered curses the fellow gathered 
himself together and walked off down the 
street, while Allen turned and re-entered 
his ruined home. Hetty still clasped the 
children, but he quietly took them from her. 

“You are sick, dear,” he said gently. 
“Go to your room and to bed. I will at- 
tend to the babies.” 

He seemed so strong, so calm, she felt he 
would do all that was right. 

“QO Reuben!” she said, “can you ever 
forgive me the sorrow and shame”? —— 

er voice gave way. 

“ Come, come, girlie,” he answered, “ you 
are you must mind now. 
Go right to bed.” 

He led her to the foot of the stairs, kissed 


‘her softly, and then taking the little ones 


went into the dining-room. As he saw the 
dainty feast displayed, the birthday cake 
with its wreath of evergreen, the little bou- 
quet at each plate, all the pretty adornments, 
he gave way for a moment, and covering 
his face with his hands shook as if with an 
ague. Quickly recovering, he seated the 
children at the table and attended to their 
wants. Robbie ate as usual, but Lily, a 
prematurely intelligent child, had no appe- 
tite. She tried in obedience to her father’s 
request to partake of the dainties, but in 
vain, and when at last Robbie was ready to 
leave the table, he was the only one of the 
three who had eaten anything. 


At last Reuber was alone. The children 
were in bed with their mother, and sitting 
in the deserted parlor he thought long and . 
bitterly. Once he broke down 
and resting his head on the arm of the sofa 
he wept in agony, but not long. He felt he 
must be strong, not only for fis own sake, 
out for the sake of her he loved. He must 
shield her as much as possible. 

“Poor little girl,” he thought, “I must be 
brave for her sake. She has the worst of 
it. 

And yet I do not know that he was right. 
I sometimes think these strong, brave na- 
tures suffer most. 

And how was it with Hetty? Tortured 
with regrets for the past and fears for the 
future, she lived, she scarce knew how, 
through that dreadful night. Oh, that fear- 
ful mistake of her girlhood! Must she suf- 
fer still more for it? How could she ever 
have fancied herself in love with that man? 
Could it be she would have to go with him? 
Was she his wife? “Tilldeath do us part,” 
kept ringing in her ears, and there had been 
no death. Oh, if she could only die! She 
would die! There was laudanum down- 
stairs; she would take all. Her brain was 
reeling. Softly she crept down the stairs 
and through the hall. The bottle was on 
the upper shelf in the china closet, and she 
had to climb on a chair to reach it, but at 
last it was in her grasp. Stepping down 
she looked around the room. There stood 
the table as she had arranged it. Only one 
plate had been used, Robbie’s, and his high 
chair stood pushed back just as he had been 
lifted out of it. She gasped for breath, 
then tried with her trembling fingers to 
draw the cork from the bottle, but a hand 
caught hers and gently removed it from her 

sp. She raised her eyes and met her 

usband’s solemn gaze. 

“ O Reuben!” she sobbed, “I cannot live 
without you!” 

He held her close. 

“ Poor girlie,” he said. “My poor, poor 
little girlie.” 

With the morning hours, Reuben left his 
home and sought the office of a well-known, 
able lawyer. He was hours too early, but 
he cared not. Posting himself in the door- 
way he awaited his arrival, and when he 
came patiently bided his time. The lawyer, 
who knew him well, was somewhat sur- 
prised at his appearance. 

“ Have you been sick, Allen?” he asked. 
“ You are looking badly.” 

For reply he received a brief, but com- 
plete statement of his client’s case. 

He listened attentively, and as Mr. Allen 
finished he looked at him a moment in si- 
lence. 

“Are you sure,” he then asked, “that 
Sargent has been absent five years without 
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his wife’s having any knowledge of his where- 
ahouts ?” 

“] am sure that for four years she had no 
knowledge of him; then she was informed 
that he was dead. One year after that we 
were married,” replied Allen. 

“In that case,” said the lawyer, “I think 
you need feel no anxiety about the legality 
of your marriage. The law supposes a hus- 
band dead after five years of such absence. 
But I shall not be surprised if you have a 
sharp fight over the child. You say this 
man has money?” 

“ | say, he says he has,” answered Allen. 

“T understand the difference,” laughed 
the lawyer. “The best thing you can do, 
Mr. Allen, is to go bome to your wife, live 
on as usual, and wait Sargent’s move- 
ments.” 

The advice, like most advice, was more 
easily given than followed. Waiting is 
sometimes the most difficult of all things to 
do. Reuben went about hiswork. He had 
several houses in process of erection, and 
many men in his employ, so that his time 
was filled, but his heart was heavy. Every 
day he saw his wife’s face grow paler, every 
day her step grow more languid. In vain 
he tried by every means in his power to 
rally her. She had but one reply to all his 
loving words. . 

“How can I be age wife?” she would 
say with unutterable anguish in her face 
and voice. “He is not dead no matter 
what the law says. The fact is the same, 
and I ought to go away from you. Jt is kill- 
ing me, Reuben.” 

e knew she spoke the truth; she would 
die if the pressure was not removed, but 
what could he do? Sometimes with 
clenched hands and close-set teeth he would 
rush from the house, his heart so full of 
bitterness and rage that had he then met 
Sargent, the question of life and death for 
one of them would have been quickly set- 
_ tled, but he never met him. As strangely 
as he had come, he had disappeared, a as 
the days grew into weeks, they wondered 
what had become of their enemy. 

Two long weeks passed, and Hetty was 
forced to go to bed and stay there. The 

hysician pronounced her complaint a slow 
ever, and said she must have quiet and 

ood nursing; told her husband to cheer 
er up as she seemed depressed in spirits. 
Allen smiled grimly as he promised to do 
his best, but he felt in his heart that if the 
life so precious to him depended on his 
cheerfulness, the prospect was indeed a 
gloomy one. 

_ Hurrying along the street that very even- 
ing on his way home, his attention was at- 
tracted by a crowd in front of a low dram- 
shop. There were oaths and angry shouts, 
and the sound of a fierce struggle within. 


Then as the crowd drew back he heard the 
awful word, murder, and impelled by some 
strange feeling he could not account for he 
followed the policemen into the building. 
The first object that met his eyes was the 
form of the man who had wrecked his hap- 
piness, a ghastly, bloody spectacle, not 
dead, but with the life-blood oozing from a 
dozen deadly wounds. They bore him to 
the nearest hospital, and wise physicians 
exerted their utmost skill to save his worth- 
less life, while dazed and stunned, Reuben 
Allen went to his home. I shall not at- 
tempt to analyze his feelings. He was a 
good man. He dare not rejoice in the 
death of any man, and yet he could not 
pray for this man’s recovery. He said noth- 
ing to Hetty of the circumstance. She lay 
quietly most of the time as in a half stupor, 
but he knew her mind was ever busy, and 
often he gathered from her low muttering 
the painful subject of her thoughts. 

It was past midnight, and he sat silently 
watching by her bedside when a loud peal 
from the door-bell startled him. It startled 
the sick woman also, for she opened her 
eyes, looked anxiously around, and then 
whispered :— 

“He has come for me, Reuben. I must 
go. I am his ‘till death do us part,’ till 
death, death” —— 

“ Hush, Hetty, dear, no one has come for 
you,” said her husband soothingly. “I am 
here.” 

He laid his hand on her head and closing 
her frightened eyes, she was quiet again. 

The room door was noiselessly opened, 
and the nurse, who had been lying down, 
entered and motioned for him to go down- 
stairs. Obeying her signal he rose, and 
she slipped into his chair as he left the 
room. A moment and he returned and 
beckoned the nurse into the hall. 

“T must go out for a short time,” he said. 
Then seeing her look of surprise, he went 
on, “ A dying man has sent tor me, but do 
not let her know. She must think I am 
sleeping, you understand.” 

The nurse nodded, and as she seated her- 
self by her charge, she heard his rapid step 
as he left the house closing the door softly 
behind him. 

We will follow him to the hospital, where, 
with death in his face, the man who had so 
fatefully crossed his path lay. As he drew 
near the sufferer, the attendant drew back, 
and Sargent turned his restless eyes upon 
him. 

“So,” he gasped, and the old mocking 
sneer curled his lips for a moment, “you 
have won the game at last. I tell you 
though, if the devil had n’t played into your 
hand, you could n’t have done it. Well, it 
does n’t matter whose wife she is, but I ’ll 
tell you a secret, Allen,—lI love her. I used 
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her mean, I know. I never could stick to 
anything, but she—her face, her voice—she 
followed me. Say, Allen, will you ask her 
to forgive? You will not? Hush, no lies! 
You hate me—all right—I hate you—we ’re 
even. I'd like to see her though, Lut no, 
she despises me. The little one” —— 

His e changed, gray shadows crept 
over it. His utterance grew more broken 
but he went on: — 

“Say, Allen—the little one—tell Hetty 
not to make her hate—you have all—wife— 
boy—I am going to leave them—to you— 

ou ’Il let my child—Allen, say—my child— 
ove me” —— 

It was over. With that last prayer for a 
love he had spurned in life, his soul went 
into eternity. 

Allen stood a moment looking at the dead 
face. Traces of manly beauty were still 
left. The sneer that had so often distorted 
the lips was gone, and an expression of en- 
treaty rested on them. It was as if the 
dead man asked pardon for the sins of the 
soul that had quitted it. 

Slewly Reuben Allen left the hospital and 
returaed to his home. A burden had been 
lifted from his heart, and yet he could not 
rejoice. That last sad cry rang in his ears 
many a time in after life. That voice 


stirred his heart, and as Lily grew into 
womanhood, he one day told her as tender- 
4 as he could of her father’s dying request. 
~e tears fell fast as she answered him 
thus :— 

“1 do think kindly of him, papa, he must 
have been very miserable, and I will try to 
love him.” 

This was the only time his name was 
ever mentioned to her. Need I tell you of 
Hetty’s slow recovery, the gradual return to 
health and happiness. Ah, none but those 
who have suffered know the full meaning of 
the word happiness. And you may be sure 
that always, even in the midst of earth’s most 
perfect bliss, there will be sorrows. So it 
was with Hetty ; content, happy in her hus- 
band’s and her children’s love, there ever 
clung to her life the shadow of her girl- 
hood’s fearful mistake, and as she sees her 
daughter nearing womanhood, sometimes 
her heart is full of doubt and fear, but she 
has learned where to look for help and 
guidance, and trusting in “ Him who caus- 
eth all things to work together for good to 
those who love Him,” she calmly walks by 
her husband’s side through life, hoping, 
trusting, that her beloved ones may be spared 
at least the awful sorrow that results from 
misplaced love and unhappy marriage. 


HOW TO EXPLODE A LAMP. 


HE “Scientific American” gives some 

of the circumstances which lead to 

the explosion of kerosene lamps, the philos- 
ophy of all of them being that the flame 
may pass down the wick and ignite the 
vapor which accumulates in the upper part 


_ of the lamp. This vapor is not an explo- 


sive as the term is ordinarily understood, 
but when it is confined so that the gases 
resulting from its combustion cannot escape 
freely into the open air the vessel confining 
it will be shattered. This ignition may be 
brought about as follows : — 

1.—A lamp may be standing on a table or 
mantel, and a slight puff of air from the win- 
dow or door may cause an explosion. 

2.—A lamp may be taken up quickly from 
a table or mantel and instantly exploded. 

3.—A lamp is taken out into the entry 
where there is a draft, or out of doors, and 
an explosion ensues. 


4.—A lighted lamp is taken up a flight of 
stairs, or is raised quickly to place it on the 
mantel, resulting in an explosion. In these 
cases the mischief is done by the air move- 
ment, either by suddenly checking the draft, 
or forcing air down the chimney against the 
flame. 

5.—Blowing down the chimney to extin- 
guish the light is a frequent cause of explo- 
sion. 

6.—Lamp explosions have been caused by 
using a chimney broken off at the top, or 
one that has a piece broken out, whereby 
the draft is variable and the flame unsteady. 

7.—Sometimes a thoughtless person puts 
a small wick in a large burner, thus leaving 
considerable space along the edges of the 
wick. An old burner with its air drift 
clogged up, which rightfully should be 
thrown away, is sometimes continued in 
use, and the final result is an explosion. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“LEWEY AND 1; or, SAILOR Boys’ WAN- 
DERINGS,” by Wm. H. Thomes. Published 
by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 406 pages. 
Our readers will be pleased to learn 
that “Lewey and I” has been issued in 
handsome book form, and is now before the 
public. We do not think that Mr. Thomes ever 
wrote anything that is so good as his last ven 
ture. Even his “Gold Hunters of Australia,” 
his first book—and 70,000 of them have been 
sold—is not so interesting and enticing a volume 
as “Lewey and I,” for the latter is crammed 
with exciting adventures during the Mexican 
War in California. This is a historical novel, 
one that should be read by every young man and 
adu!t in the country, for there is a vast amount 
of information in the book that cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. The two sailor boys are en- 
gaged in many perilous adventures, strive to 
marry the girls of their choice, yet do not suc- 
ceed in the latter, and are favored in the former, 
as the reader will discover if he follows the for- 
tunes of the boys to the end. We louk upon the 
‘book as the best that Mr. Thomes every wrote, 
and we think our friends will agree with us. We 
will send “ Lewey and I” and BaLLou’s MaGa- 
ZINE for a year, both post-paid, for $2.50. The 
volume retails for $1.50, and is worth it, for it is 
as handsome a specimen of printing as has ap- 
peared from the press this year. 


“Due Sout,” by M. M. Ballou. Published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 316 pages. 
The great success of Mr. Ballou’s “Due West,” 
one of the best descriptions of scenes and life 
in the East Indies, China, Japan and India ever 
published, has induced the author to place be- 
fore the public his latest work, “Due South,” a 
book that will command attention on account of 
the life-like scenes which Mr. Ballou sketches 
with a free hand and in a style peculiarly his 
own. He has no fear of telling the truth or of re- 
lating what he saw and heard, and some of his 
statements are revelations, new and important. 


The life in Cuba is a wonderful piece of pen- 
painting, and the more extraordinary because it 
is a surprise to most people who know nothing 
about Spanish and Mexican life as it exists to- 
day. The romance is thrown aside and the real- 
ity stares one in the face. “Due South” should 
sell by the thousands. 


HARPER’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. — 
There is no magazine in this or any other coun- 
try that can compare with Harfer’s Magazine 
for interest and enterprise. A volume of this 
publication is a library in itself. Before the 
reader is spread a panorama of the world, all 
illustrated and embellished in the highest style 
of art. There is no other periodical in the coun- 
try we value so much, with the single exception 
of our own BALLOU’s MONTHLY, which is in a 
different line. Harper’s is only $4 a year. 


HARPER’s WEEKLY. — This publication is 
known all over the country as an illustrated 
weekly. It stands high in the order of merit, a 
truthfu! exponent of facts, and asincere advocate 
of reform. The engravings are of merit, and the 
stories are the most refined that are printed in 
any weekly sheetin the country. It is $4 a year, 
or ten cents a single copy. 


HARPER’s BazaR.—This is a weekly that 
suits the ladies, as it always contains illustrated 
fashion-plates, and treats of household matters, 
and a thousand little things which young married 
and unmarried women like to know. It contains 
a large amount of reading matter, and engravings 
of general interest to the reader. It is $4a year, 
or all three publications are clubbed for $10. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is a new publica- 
tion, intended for children and adults, and seems 
to have found favor in the sight of those for 
whom it is intended. It is only four cents a 
copy. 

With the above publications, and BALLov’s 
MAGAZINE, there is no need of any one being 
without good reading for the winter months. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


AGNEs.—Your lines, which you say have been | “{ Jove him so well that I ’d die for his sake, 
praised by your near friends, are not such as we | And I think of the beautiful way he could skate, 
payfor. For instance how does this strike you | S° my heart is sad all the time, quite sad today, 
in print: — 


36 


And the dark night creeps on, and I feel that I must pray.” 
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We hope that she did, and let us pray that she 
will write no more poetry for the present. If 
she does please send it to another publisher, or 
some one who can appreciate her writings. 


H.—In Alaska each family has what is called 
their totem pole — coat-of-arms—to represent 
the descent and previous alliances of their peo- 
ple. These poles consist of carved images of 
animals or birds, and represent what their family 
is supposed to have descended from, and into 
what families their children have married, all 
images representing the descent on the mother’s 
side. 

Each town of Indians are divided into two 
families, called the Kocwau-ties and the Keck- 
sa-ties, meaning warriors and civiliane respec- 
tively. The head man of each family is the 
leader, but in descent a strange rule is followed, 
for, instead of rank and property descending from 
father to son, it passes from father to nephew on 
the mother’s side of the family. But in order 
for a nephew to succeed to the rank and proper- 
ty of his uncle, he must make a certain number 
of presents to the members of the family, and 
then marry the chief’s widow— his aunt— no 
matter how many wives he may have already. 


ASTRINGENT.— For the purpose of removing 
writing from a printed page, the safest agent to 
employ is chlorine water, or, next to this, a 
solution of the hypochlorite of sodium (sold in 
the drug stores under the name of Javelle Water 
or Eau de Javelle). The application of either 
of these liquids will quickly remove all signs of 
ink marks, and will not affect the print. If the 
ink contains carbon (lampblack) in its composi- 
tion, it will resist all efforts to remove it; but 
most of the inks used are either iron or logwood 
inks, and these will readily yield to the persua- 
sion of the agents named. Okxalic acid will 
promptly remove all traces of an ink if it be an 
iron ink, and is commonly used for the purpose 


. of removing ink stains from clothing, the dye of 


which might be affected by the other agents 
named. It must be remembered, however, that 
this acid is an active poison. It should be 
handled with care, and if stored away at home, 
should be. kept out of the way of children. 


A. — There are 30,000 Mormons in Salt Lake 
City, but all of them do not believe in polygamy 
and numberless wives. Many condemn the 
practice, and they are good Mormons too, and as 


sincere in their religious belief as any people on 
the face of the globe. 


UNITY.—We should be pleased to oblige you, 
but have not the power at the present time. 
Some other time. 

A WorKMAN.—We do not think you can 
make a fortune at fruit raising in Los Angeles, 
but you can make a comfortable living, and that 
is one consideration. There are thousands of 
acres of oranges, and when we were there in 
May the ground was covered with fruit, it not 
being worth picking up, as there was no sale for 
it. Millions of oranges were decaying for the 
want of a market. The best oranges are grown 
at Riverside, some miles south of Los Angeles. 
These are fully equal to the Florida fruit. The 
grapes and apricots are excellent, and so are the 
limes and lemons. The climate of Los Angeles 
is charming, the people genial and enterprising. 
If you go to the city make the acquaintance of 
Mayor Horace Bell, of the Porcupine. He isa 
genius and a right good fellow, prompt and fear- 
less. 

H.—Apply to the superintendent. Lots cost 
from three hundred to two thousand dollars, ac- 
cording to the size and location. The cemetery 


you allude to is very handsome and well laid 
out. 


K. L.— The story is destitute of plot, and is 
not written in a careful manner. It would take 
three hours’ time to put it in shape, and even 
then no one would desire to read it. We do not pay 
for such matter as you propose to furnish us, so 
it awaits your disposal. 

Cuisty.—The reason you have not heard from 
us was because absence from the city and other 
causes kept us from reading your MS. We had 
a large stock on hand and were in no hurry to 
increase it until fall. This is the explanation 
which you so much desired, and trust it will 
prove satisfactory to you and other inquiring 
friends. We try to please all and give all a fair 
chance in our columns. 


Mrs. H.C. M.— Under ordinary circumstan- 
ces we might accept; but now, having just re- 
turned from California, it is impossible to give 
the matter the slightest attention at present. 
There is so much book work to be made up that 
we can’t think of reading long stories for some 
weeks to come. Many thanks for your kind 
wishes, and hope you will do well elsewhere. 
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The Housekeeper. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


TEA CAKE.— Light: One and one-half cupfuls 
of white sugar, one-half cupful of butter, one-half 
cupful of sweet milk, two and one-half cupfuls of 
flour, whites of four eggs, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder; flavor with lemon. Dark: One 
cupful of brown sugar, one-half cupful of molass- 
es, one-half cupful of butter, one-half cupful of 
sweet milk, yolks of four eggs, two and one-half 
cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der; 1aix in separate pans; flavor with spices. 


MUCILAGE FOR LABELS.—Macerate five parts 
of good glue in eighteen to twenty parts of water 
for a day, and to the liquid add nine parts of 
rock-candy and three parts of gum-arabic. The 
mixture can be brushed upon paper while luke- 
warm; it keeps well, does not stick together, and 
when moistened adheres firmly to bottles. For 
the labels of bottles to be kept in cellars and 
damp places it is well toprepare a paste of good 
tye-flour and glue, to which linseed-oil, varnish 
and turpentine have been added in the propor- 
tion of half an ounce of each to the pound. 
Labels prepared in the latter way do not drop 
off in damp cellars. 


PICKLED CAULIFLOWER.—Very small and im- 
perfect heads can be used for this purpose. 
Take six small ones and cut them up. Take al- 
so one pint of small white onions and two small 
red peppers. Dissolve acup of salt in one quart 
of hot water and pour over the cauliflower, 
draining off the next morning. Boil two quarts 
of vinegar with three tablespoonfuls of mustard- 
seed ; add the vegetables and boil half an hour. 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS.—T wo cups of molas- 
ses, one cup of brown sugar, one cup of milk, 
one-half pound of chocolate, butter size of an 
egg. Beat all together; boil until it thickens in 
water. Turn into large flat tins, well buttered. 
When nearly cold cut into squares. 


MOLDINESS.—Fruit jellies may be preserved 
from moldiness by covering the surface one- 
fourth of an inch thick with pulverized sugar. 


Sucar Canpy.—One pound white sugar, 
one-half pint equal quantities vinegar and water 


(one-fourth pint of each), piece of butter size of 
half an egg; boil twenty minutes and pull. Fla-- 
vor with lemon if you choose. 


PoTATOES FRIED IN CREAM.—Chop cold’ 
boiled potatoes, season with salt and pepper. - 
For the cream, one pint of boiling milk, one 
tablespoonful of butter, same of flour. Use just . 
cream enough to moisten the potatoes. Make 
into flat cakes and fry brown in hot fat on all 
sides. 


PUDDING SAUCE.—One egg beaten to a froth, 
one cup of white sugar, half a cup of butter, two- - 
thirds of a cup or more poured on it of hot 
water. Flavor with a little lemon and nutmeg. 
If more water is used, take a little cornstarch, 
dissolve and pour in. 


SAucE.—This is made from ripe toma-.- 
toes and is a very agreeable addition in winter: 
to roast meats. Take thirty tomatoes, three- 
large onions, three peppers, a tablespoonful each: 
of allspice, cloves, cinnamon, two nutmegs, two- 
tablespoonfuls of salt, one cup of sugar and a 
quart of vinegar. Chop the onions and peppers. 
very fine, add to the partially cooked tomatoes. 
and mix, cooking thoroughly. The tomatoes: 
must be peeled before cooking, and when the 
whole has cooked to a thick sauce, bottle, cork 
and seal. 


GoL_D CaKE.—Three-fourths of a cup of but- 
ter, two cupfuls of sugar, yolks of ten eggs, one 
and a half pints of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one cupful of thin cream, one 
teaspoonful of extract of lemon. Rub the butter 
and sugar toa white cream ; add the yolks, three 
at a time, beating a little between each addition; 
add the flour sifted with the powder, the thin 
cream and the extracts; mix into a pretty firm 
batter, and bake in a paver-lined cake tin ina 
steady oven fifty minutes. 


MACARONI.—Bake the macaroni in water until 
tender; mix a dessertspoonful of flour with a 
tablespoonful of butter; add one cup of milk, 
half a teaspoonful of mustard, salt and pepper, 
half a pound of grated cheese. Boil all together 


ten minutes, and pour on the macaroni. 
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Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


THE BANANA.—The banana is an annual, 
the fruit coming to maturity about a year 
after the shoot is planted, the trunk subse- 
quently attaining a height of from eight to 
ten feet, and a girth of thirty-six inches. 
From this trunk, which is of a fibrous na- 
ture, are thrown out long palm-iike branches, 
at the junction of which appears the fruit, 
each group of bunches, numbering from 
four to twelve, being called a hand, and 
each hand having eight or ten bananas up- 
on it. A bunch of eight hands is the ordi- 
nary size of shipping fruit. From the root 
of the tree severa: shoots or suckers sprout, 
eack of which, in turn becomes a fresh tree. 
The life of a banana-tree, however, is not 
usually long, for it is felled after the fruit is 
gathered, and sometimes indeed during the 
operation. Jamaica contains a good many 
banana plantations, varying in size from 
twenty-five thousand to two hundred thou- 
sand trees, for the most part cultivated by 
the small settlers in the different parishes. 
These holdings generally consist of three 
or four acres of land, on which the owners 
live in a temporary hut, being afraid to leave 
their property to the tender mercies of their 
neighbors, who rob each other’s ground 
with the strictest impartiality whenever they 
can get a chance. The cultivation is very 
primitive. The land being cleared by a big 
hoe, a hole is dug and the sucker is planted 
in it, in most cases nature doing all that is 
necessary; but in larger plantations the 
trees are planted with some degree of sys- 
tem in the form of squares, and trenches 
are dug for irrigation, the banana thriving 
best in damp, stiff soil. 


A RECIPE FOR SWEEPING CARPETS. — 
I think I hear the reader making fun of the 
above heading, and exclaiming, “ The idea 
of a recipe for sweeping a carpet!” But 
that is just what I mean to say. If there is 
an abomination of domestic life it is the 
hired girl who will not sweep clean. Of the 
four girls that 1 have employed in the last 
twelve years, only one knew how to sweep 


provoked for just this reason; and i.deed, 
one of them gave her notice because I found 
fault with her for this one thing. After she 
went I purchased a carpet-sweeper and 
used it myself until maiden number four 
was engaged. She was a Yankee, a Ver- 
monter, tall, tough, and terrible as an army 
with dish-cloths. Her name was Celestia, 
but she pronounced it like ‘‘Slasher,” and a 
slasher she was, and is, for she still reigns 
among us. | did not fancy her at first, and 
in my heart of hearts determined that she 
would never suit me in the world. She came 
on Monday and she washed well. She ironed 
on Tuesday and magnified the flat-irons. 
Wednesday I sent her into tae pa-lor to 
sweep, and in a few minutes 1 went down to 
oversee her; she had set the carpet-sweep- 
er on the mantle-shelf, and was sprinkling my 
carpet with water that looked as if it had 
come out of the mop-pail. Oh, how angry 


‘I was. My elegant carpet doused with 


slops! ‘Oh, git out!” Celestia exclaimed 
coolly, “that ’ar won't hurt yer floor-kiver!” 
That was too much, and I told her to con- 
sider herself discharged. ‘ Wal!” she said, 
and went to her room, while I went to mine. 
At neon when I went to show John where 
the damage had been done, to my surprise I 
found that that part of the carpet which 
had been swept was brighter than it had 
teen for months. “ What wuz it?” Celes- 
tia said when I called her for an explana- 
tion. “Why, nothin’, only I put Pearline 
in the water to lay the dust, jedgin’ it wud 
clean out of the wash-tub as well as in it!” 
And, dear reader, she was right, and that 
is just the recipe. It works like a charm, 
injures no carpet, and is fine—just try it. 
Westfield, N. F. L. C. M. 


FIXING PENCIL-MARKS.—The best and 
most convenient way is to immerse the pa- 
per containing the markings to be preserved 
in a bath of clear water; then flow or im- 
merse in milk a moment, and hang up to 
dry. This treatment will preserve both the 
ordinary pencil-marks and crayon-drawings 


well. At the three I was alw-ys getting 


as well. 
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The Ladies’ 


Own Page. 


THE LADIES’ 


OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
depzrtment must -be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


FEATHER-STITCH TIDY. 


Cast on any number of stitches that is a 
multiple of twenty-five. Add three stitches 
for each edge. 

1. Knit two together four times, bring the 
thread forward and knit one eight times, 
knit two together four times, purl one, and 
repeat to the end of the row. 

2. Purl across. 

3. Knit plain. 

4. Purl across. 

Repeat the above four rows till the tidy 
is as long as required. : 


IVY DECORATION. 


Ivy is one of the best plants to have in 
the house, as it bears a large amount of 
neglect and abuse, and gratefully repays 
good treatment. It is not rare to see a pot 
of ivy placed where it can be trained around 
picture-frames or mirrors, and thus border 
them with living green. A good plan is to 
dispense with the pot, or rather have a sub- 
stitute for it, which is kept out of sight. 
Only a good sized mirror or picture can be 
treated in this way, and as such are usually 
hung so that the top of the frame leans for- 
ward, the space between the frame and the 
wall is available for the receptacle for the 
plant. A pot or pan of zinc, of a wedge 
shape and size to suit the space between 
the frame and the wall, can be readily made 
by any tinsmith. This is to be hung 
against the wall so as to be quite concealed 
by the picture, and the ivy tastefully trained 
over the frame. A rustic frame is better 
suited to this purpose, as it not only affords 


better facilities for attaching the stems to 


-the frame, but its style seems better adapted 


to this kind of decoration than more preten- 
tious ones. Still, a gilt frame may be 
made beautiful in the same way. There is 
only one precaution to be used, viz: not to 
hang such a frame over the fireplace, for 
the combined heat and dust would soon de- 
Stroy the plant. -Let it hang so it may face 
a north or east window. Don’t forget the 
water; the pan holding the plant is out of 
sight, and, therefore, should be kept in mind. 


CHAIR WORK BOX. 


Cut from a paper box or pasteboard the 
frame for the chair, making it in size to 
suit the fancy, although nine inches in 
height is quite enough for the back piece, 
the others being in proportion. Cover out- 
side and inside neatly with fannel, merino, 
silk, cretonne or any bright colored goods, 
and you have a pretty receptacle for thim- 
ble, thread, etc., with leaves for pins and 
needles. The bottom which opens and 
shuts like a chest lid, is sewed on to the top 
of the front edge, in an overhand stitch, 
which forms the hinge. To make this af- 
fair suitable to the needs of a gentleman, 
make the chair somewhat smaller, if you 
like, with a fixed seat, which stuff and up- 
holster, to be used as a pincushion. On 
the face of .he back piece fasten a pocket 
for a watch-pocket. If upholstered with 
pink, blue or green, and thin covered with 
plain or dotted Swiss, trimmed with narrow 
valenciennes, and ornamented with narrow 
ribbon bows, an exceedingly pretty pin- 
cushion and watcl-case are placed in com- 
bination, which any gentleman would be 
glad to see in his room, or lady either. If 
one has a fancy for elaborateness, the up- 
holstery material, especially if of plain 
satin or silk, may be machine stitched in 
diamond shapes. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
EpwIn R. Brices, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to October Pussies. 


61.—Carpenter. 
62.—Afternvon. 63-—Companion. 
—Capital. 65.—Magistrate. 
Permanent. 67.—Bohemian. 
68.—Surrogate. 69.—Surreptitious. 
72.—Aspersion 73-—Society. 
74-CAKE 75—TAL rf 
ARID TOAD 
KIND TROY 
EDDY TEEM 


76.—"“ The welfare of the people is the su- 
preme law.” 


77-—B-east. 
.—C-attle. 
1.—T-hyrse. 82.—T-inkle. 
83.—B-lade. 


103.—A Charade. 
Weary with his labor, first 

Needed sympathy and aid; 
Cheerily his friend conversed, 

And this proposition made: — 


“ First, when WHOLE comes, we will /ast; 
Second, sail upon the lake; 
Thoughts of work aside will cast, 
While we recreation take. 


“ As the day bids to be fair, 
We will have a pleasant time; 
Game there is in plenty there, 
With the season in its prime. 


“ We will fish ¢wo Jast two teal 
Capture in the usual way; 
Then when night comes you will feel 
We have spent a pleasant day.” 
; MAUDE. 
104.—A Diamond. 

1. A consonant. 2. A disorderly crowd. 3. 
A _— of plants. 4. A town in Hungary no- 
ted for its manorial castle. 5. The broadest 
part of a ship's bottom. 6. A beverage. 7. A 
vowel. SALT PETER. 


105.—A Square. 
1. A vagrant (obs.). 2. Not transparent. 
Furious. 4. Increasing. 5. A ridge. ° 
DRYDEN. 
Decapitations. 
106.—Behead undecaying, and leave a sting. 
107.—A dwarf, and leave a spreading ulcer. 


108.—Pasture for beasts, and leave a fluid. 

109.—My lady, and leave a liquid measure. 

110.—A private road (P. E.), anc leave a Hun- 
garian measure. MAUDE. 


111.—A Cross-Word Enigma. 

In drink, but not in sup; 

In quart, but not in cup; 

In wine, but not in grape; 

In string, but not in tape; 

In king, but not in queen; 

In good, but not in mean; 

Unite the whole, and it will name 

An American writer of great fame. 
CHARLEY MADISON. 


112.—A Rhymed Enigma. 
Never commit a who/e, though it 
May seem like harmless fun; 
§ 6 7 8 with rapid gait 
All evil you should shun. 
Refrain from ill, then conscience will 
Give you 2 3 41. MAUDE. 


113.—Half Square. 

1. Gnawing. 2. A kind of molding. 3. A 
girl’s name. 4. Originally the highest note in 
the scale of Guido. 5. Anadverb. 6. A con- 
sonant. JAMBAIL. 

114.—A Triple Acrostic. 
(Words of five letters.) 

1. To mature. 2. Manilla hemp. 3. Small 
animals. 4. A female name. 5. A port of Yu- 
catan. 

Primals.—A River of Central America. 

Centrals.—A town of Spain. 

Finals.—Pertaining to the nose. 

MERRY MACK. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prises. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before December roth, 
we offer a brilliant novelette, and for the next 
best list, a popular novel. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the August puzzles were received 
from Maude, Al Packer, Mufti, Puritan, Lucella, 
Tom T., Norry Norray, Katie Smith, Vinnie, Bert 
Rand, Vixen, Ann Eliza, J. D. L., Snow-Bud, 
Ida May, Teddy, I. O. T., Birdie Lane, Jack, 
Cora A. L., Tabitha, Bridget McQ. and Birdie 


Brown. 
Prise-Winners. 
Mufti, for the largest list of answers; Norry 


Norray, for the next best list. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
“Peace upon earth,” was the anthem 
That was sung in the twilight gray, 
So long ago, in Bethlehem, 
At the dawn of Christmas day; 
Sung in the early morning 
At the birth of the Prince of Peace, 
A song that was born with Jesus, 
A song that will never cease. 
“'Good-will toward men,” is the chorus, 
It rings in the morning skies, 
And the star shines over the manger, 
To mark where the Saviour lies, 
Shining the wide world over, 
With a radiance bright and clear, 
And the angels are singing their anthems 
To welcome the Christmas year. 


The door softly opened, and a whiff of 
patchouly and Mr. Foster Williams entered 
together. His appearance was such as to 
dazzle Mr. Johnson, and make even the 
Elder Jubilee Anderson proud to be able to 
bow to him; but the Rev. Mr. Thankful 
Smith merely pulled his hat lower over his 
eyes and requested Professor Brick, who 
sat next to the dealer, to wake up and ante. 

mr. Williams leaned elegantly against the 
mantel, holding his cigar in such a way as 
to show his new topaz ring to advantage, 
diffused more patchouly by daintily flecking 
dust from his patent leathers with his hand- 
kerchief. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith sniffed once or 
twice, made an irrelevant remark about 
sewer gas, and asked Mr. Johnson to please 
open the transom. Then he gave way to a 
furious riot of chips which frightened Mr. 
Whiffles’s three kings out of the country. 

“ Whadjer playin’?” inquired Mr. Wil- 
liams, languidly comparing his brilliant 
timekeeper with the club clock. 

“ Pokah,” said the Rev. Mr. Smith, who 
was dealing. “ We’se trying to play po- 
kah,” he added, “an'-ef Brer Anderson 
quit lookin’ at yo’ two-dollah stem-windin’ 
buggler alarm, an’ ante, we ll git dar.” 

The hand was played in silence, and when 
the reverend gentleman drew in the pot 
with two bow-legged jacks, only the labored 
breathing of Mr. Johnson broke the hush. 


Mr. Williams pocketed the watch, 
thoughtfully picked his teeth for a few min- 
utes, blew a contemplative cloud toward the 
ceiling, and then drew out a yellow pocket- 
book, ostensibly to polish the silver initials 
glittering in the corner. 

“Whad am de limmick?” he inquired 
sweetly. 

“De limmick,” replied the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, as sponsor for the party, “de lim- 
mick am what a genelman keers to blow in. 
But dis ain’t no cyclone game,” he added. 

“Wha— whad am a cyclone game?” 
asked Mr. Williams. 

‘Playin’ on wind,” replied the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, giving the cards a double cut, it be- 
ing Mr. Whiffles’s deal. 

He then proceeded to fail for the nine- 
teenth time to fill his flush, and as Mr. 
Johnson drew in the pot Mr. Williams 
seemed to be inspired with a thought. 

“ Kin I come in?” he asked, beaming on 
the Elder Jubilee Anderson, who had just 
lost two dollars. 

“Cert’nly,” said the Rev. Mr. Thankful 
Smith, taking off his coat and preparing for 
business. “ Dust off dat cheer fo’ de genel- 
man, Cy,” he said to Mr. Whiffles, “an’ ef 
Gus quits smokin’ dat punk, an’ de perfes- 
ser "ll blow his breff toward de do’, we ’il 
git mo’ wentilation. ’Pears like a polecat’s 
broke loose roun’ hyar.” 

This last shot at the patchouly nettled 
Mr. Williams, and the obsequious manner 
with which Mr. Whiffles dusted a chair for 
him failed to please; but he repressed his 
feelings, sat down and tossed a new five 
dollar bill to the Rev. Mr. Smith, who was 
banking as usual. That gentleman adjust- 
ed his spectacles, critically examined the 
bill, wet his fingers and tried its smoothness, 
and then inquired : — 

“ Yo’ kissed dat bill good-by?” 

Mr. Williams said nothing. The Rev. 
Mr. Smith folded it twice and stuck it be- 
hind his ear. 

“If yo’ feels bad, yo’ kin lock at it once 
mo’ befo’ goin’ home.” 
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Still Mr. Williams refused to retort, so 
the reverend banker counted out two stacks 
and passed them over. Professor Brick 
then had a deal, in which everybody 
passed, and a jack potwas in order. It was 
opened on the fourth round by Mr Whiffles, 
who had three sevens, and let every one in 
for four blue chips. Mr. Williams seemed 
to hesitate about coming in, and after a mo- 
ment of breathless excitement Mr. Gus 
Johnson, who was dealing, timidly inquired 
what he was going to do. 

“* Yo’ shet up, Gus,” interrupted the Rev. 
Mr. Thankful Smith. “ Yo’ low-flung nig- 
gahs doan unnerstan’ de Fifth aveyou style. 
It ’s wulgah ter hurry.” 

This fired Mr. Williams. ; 

“I rise dat four dollahs,” he said wickéd- 
ly. 

Professor Brick and Mr. Whiffles could 
not get out fast enough, but the Rev. Mr. 
Thankful Smith drew out his old wallet and 
began to shuck out bills. 

“ Wha—whad yo’ do:n’?” asked Mr. Wil- 
liams, aghast at the sum displayed. 

“I ’se gwine to dynamite Jay Gool,” re 
torted the Rev. Mr. Smith, counting out his 
roll; I’se gwine ter buss Cy Fiel’ an’ liff 
ole Vanderbilk outen he salvation,” he con- 
tinued, still showering notes on the table; 
“)’m a razzlin’ wif Wessen Union an’ 
crowdin’ de Chemikle Bank,” he supple- 
mented, as he added anotzer pile. “I sees 
dat four dollahs, and I rises dat sixty- 
tree.” 

With this be slammed the wallet down 
with an energy that lifted Mr. Whiffles two 
feet from his chair, and favored Mr. Wil- 
liams with a steady and penetrating glower. 
Professor Brick fainted and Elder Ander- 
son seemed on the verge of catelepsy. 

Mr. Williams glanced at the pack in Mr. 
Johnson’s hand, and slowly skinned his 
cards as one in a dream. The following 
conversation then ensued :— 

“ Yo’ doan’ rise dat sixty-tree?” 

‘“ Ain't de money up?” 

“Rise dat sixty-tree? ” 

“ Count dat boodle.” 

‘Rise dat sixty-three ?” 

“ The cards doan lie.” 

Mr. Williams skinned his cards again. 


“Kin I call for a sight?” he inquired 
softly. 

“Call for a beer,” retorted lis reverend 
antagonist. “ Dis ain’t no Newpote loo er 
Saratogy bunko. Dis am pokah.” 

Then the Rev. Mr. Smith glared at all 
hands in a way that challenged contradic 
tion. 

“T calls,” said Mr. Williams quietly with 
another glance at the pack. 

Then while the room was so still that Mr. 
Whiffles could hear his hair grow, he drew 
out the yellow pocketbook with silver ini- 
tials and deposited three twenties in the pot 
with twelve blue chips. If a stroke of 
lightning had descended the paralysis of the 
party would not have been more complete. 
Mr. Gus johnson was salmon-colored as he 
inquired how many cards were wanted. 

Mr. Williams wantedtwo. The Rev. Mr. 
Smith said he would p.ay what he had. 
Then with a burst of renewed ferccity he 
shook out the balance of his wallet —six 
dollars. 

“I rise dat fo’teen,” responded Mr 
Williams, languidly lighting a fresh cigar- 
ette. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith looked aghast. 

* [—I hain’t got no mo’,” he said. 

“ Yo’ se got that bill behine yo’ yeah,” re- 
plied Mr. Williams, “an’ I ’ll take yo’ note 
fo’ de ballans,” he courteously added. 

The bil! and the note were adced to the 
put. Th Rev. Mr. Smith was hoarse, as 
he asked : — 

“Whadjer . etch?” 

Mr. Williams spread down four jacks and 
a six, took up the notes, cashed the chips 
from the bills in the kitty box, and lighted 
a fresh cigarette, flecked a speck of ashes 
from his vest with the patchouly handker- 
chief, whistled a bar from ** Nanon,” caught 
his cane midway between handle and fer 
rule, and ambled out of the room. The si- 
lence was six fathoms deep. _ Mr. Whiffles 
examined Mr. Williams’s hand. One jack 
was slightly chafed. The spot caught the 
Rev. Mr. Smith’s eye. 

“Were dat keered in he han’ befo’ de 
draw ?” he inquired. 

“No, sah,” replied Mr. Jobnson. “ Dat 
jack wid de sore back lay jess — jess on top 
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de pack wen yo’ clipped Toot dat fust rise.” 

“Dat splains it,” said the Rev. Thankful 
Smith. “ Niggahs, hits yarly in de avein’, 
but hits high time fer me ter go home. 
I’se been buckin’ de science fer mo’n thutty 
yar, an’ I’’se had mo’ hard camp meetin’ 
speeunce dan de law ‘lows, but I ’se never 
yet seen de luck stick to a dude niggah. 
An’ heah I comes in wif a king full agin a 
scented moke wif tree jacks, an’ has eighty- 
two dollars wuff of tar knocked outen me in 
one minnit by de blister on a top cyard. 
Go on an’ play penny limmick, niggahs, an’ 
be happy. I ’se gwine home an’ take up de 
fo’th chapter ob Job, an’ club myse’f.” 


“What! You want your wages raised 
already? Why, you have not been in this 
country a month; you know nothing of 
American housekeeping, and I am now pay- 
ing you as much as the most experienced 
servants get!” 

“Yes, mum; I know, mum. 
see, times is very dull now.” 

“1 should say they were.” ? 

“Yes,mum. Me brother Mickey is on a 
strike; me Cousin Jim ’s out of work; me 
Cousin Philip, and Cousin John, and Cousin 
George, they all had their wages reduced.” 

“Well, what has that to do with it?” 

“You see, mum, ! must take care of the 
whole family now, mum.” 


But, you 


THE COACHMAN'S PET. 

A maiden fair I chanced to see 

Behind a span of spanking horses, 
Her eyes bid fair to set me wild, 

With look as soft as woodland mosses. 
And I was prone to lift my hat 

When on the avenue I spied her, 
But well I knew I dare not bow— 

Alas! the coachman was beside her. 


I met her on her way to church, 
As down the street I walked with leisure; 
I glanced at her with loving eye— 
Her quick response seemed fraught with pleasure. 
She looked as though she ’d like to speak— 
But that I knew must be denied her, 
For when I looked again I saw 
That horrid coachman was beside her. 


I met her time and time again, 
And every time seemed more enraptured; 
It really seemed as though my heart 
By this fair maid was captured ; 
Until one day a friend who knew 
The lady and her faithful driver,’ 
Said she ’d been married eighteen years, 
And ’twas her husband there beside her. 


THE CHRISTMAS STOCKING. 


“ Dear Santa Claus,” wrote 
Little Will, in letters truly 
shocking, “I’se been a good 
boy so please fill a heapen 
up this stocking. I want 
a drum to make pa sick 
and drive my mamma cra- 
zy. I want a doggie I can 
trick so he will not get 
lazy. 1 want a powder 
gun to shoot right at my 
sister Annie, and a big 
trumpet I can toot just 
awful loud at cranny. I 
want a dreffle big false 
face to scare in fits our ba- 
by. I want a pony I can 
race around the _ parlor, 
maybe. I want a little 
hatchet, too, so I can do 
some chopping upon our 
grand piano new when 
mama goes a-shopping, 
I want anice hard rub- 
ber ball to mash all 
into flinders the 
great big mirror 
in the hal! and 
lots and lots of 


winders. And 

candy that ’ll 
make me 
sick so .ma 
all night will 

hold me, and 


make pa get the 
doctor quick an’ nev- 
er try toscold me. An’ 
Santa Claus, if pa says 
I am naughty, it’s a 
story. Just say if he 
whips me I'll die 
and go to. king- 
dom_~ glory. 


“Of course I have no objections to your 
having a beau, Jennie,” said a fond father 
to his marriageable daughter, “but you 
must not keep him so late. Keeping a fire 


running all night lengthens the coal bill, 
you know.” 
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“That is true, pa,” gurgled the fair girl, 
“but I had thought of that, and consequent- 
ly have been very economical with the gas. 
The saving in gas will offset the additional 
expenditure in coal, and I must do George 
the justice to say that his views entirely co- 
incide with mine in practicing economy in 
the matter of light.” 

“ You foolish giri,” said the father, “ how 
little you know. Let me inform you, my 
child. that the gas bill never diminishes, no 
matter how little you burn.” 

“Still, you must admit, pa, that my inten- 
tions were yood.” 

“Certainly, my child. Kiss me and we’ll 
Say no more about it.” 


At the Macy mansion the dinner hour is 
six o’clock sharp. Mr. Macy, who has been 
absent since morning, comes home seven 
minutes late. 

Mrs. MAcy (not giving him time to offer 
an excuse). — “ Well, when you rang I cer- 
tainly thought it was the doctor.” é 

MR. MAcy (anxiously). — “The doctor. 
Are you expecting him? What is the mat- 
ter?” 

“T suppose that it has never entered your 
mind that a woman, though blessed with a 
constitution of iron, might sufferfrom having 
her meals at all hours of the day and night. 
Neither would you call it being sick, I sup- 
pose, for her to sit and wait and worry, tor- 
mented by all kinds of conjectures and 
fears, expecting to hear every moment that 
her husband has been crushed to death by 
a car, or met with some other frightful acci- 
dent.” 

Macy, who sees the storm rising, wisely 
remains silent. 

“ Will you at least condescend to answer 
the only question that I shall ask you?” 

“ Assuredly, my dear.” 

“ Will you be good enough'to inform me 
if you intend to come home at this late hour 
every night?” 

“Surely, my dear, you are not going to 
scold because I am seven minutes late this 
once. I was detained by business; but do 
not ask what it was, for I promised not to 
tell.” 

“ T have no doubt that you will be a whole 


week late one of these days, and will end, 
perhaps, by being away from your family 
for years.” 

“ Pshaw, my dear, how absurd!” 

“ Absurd, is it? Why, it was no later 
than last night that you were telling me 
about that sea-captain— Perouse, I believe 
his pame was — who left home one day, 
promising to return at the usual time, and 
has never been seen since by his unhappy 
family.” 

“ But that happened ninety years ago.” 

“So much the worse.” 

“ Besides, don’t you remember that I told 
you he was shipwrecked ?” 

“Oh, yes, it is easy enough to say that a 
man was lost at sea, especially when he is 
not here to contradict you. But don’t 
think when you make up your mind to leave 
home forever that you will be able to de- 
ceive me by some foolish story printed in 
the papers, deciaring, for instance, that you 
have gone up in a balloon which kas never 
come down again; oh, no,I shall not be- 
lieve that story any more than the one you 
tell today.” 

“TI am sure I do not know to what story 
you refer, my dear.” 

“ Oh, indeed? A man comes here brim- 
ful of mystery, and when his wife questions 
him, when she ventures to ask him a ques- 
tion, he responds guardedly that it is a se- 
cret. Oh, I am not at all curious! I have 
not the slightest desire to know your wonder- 
ful secret. Far be it from me to try to find 
out what perhaps would be the last thing I 
should want to know.” 

“ Now, are you going to imagine all sorts 
of foolish things because I happen to tell 
you that I have been occupied with another 
man’s business today?” 

“ A nice business it must be that a man 
dare not tell his wife. You are the greatest 
talker in the universe away from home, but 
it is simply impossible to get a word out of 
you when you are alone with your wife.” 

“ But, I tell you, it is not my secret.” 

“I suppose not. A very good excuse, 
that.” 

“Good heavens! 
woman can be.” 

“ A man never is, of course not.” 


How exasperating a 
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“Well, for the sake of peace and quiet- 
ness I 'll tell you the whole story.” 

“ Never mind. I do not care to hear it— 
now.” 

“ Why, confound it, are you not willing to 
let me explain?” 

“What is the use? You would only in- 
vent something. You are very good at that 
sort of thing.” 

“Will you allow me to speak?” 

“TI cannot prevent it,canI? You need 
not be so fierce. But I warn you I shall 
not believe one single word you say.” 

“Then I may as well remain silent.” 

“There, what did I tell you? I knew 
very well that you would n’t have anything 
to say if driven to the wall. Ah! I under- 
stand you.” 

“ Oh, certainly, swear; that's just like a 
man. It will give you more time to invent 
a plausible story, too.” 

“Do you intend to let me get a word in 
edgeways?” 

“Oh, go on, goon; your humble servant 
is all attention.” 

“Well, then, a friend of mine who is on 
the verge of bankruptcy, came to me this 
morning and begged me to give him some 
assistance, and I have been running about 
all day trying to help him out, and even at 
last offered myself as his security.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes, that is all.” 

“Well, 1 am thankful I paid the baker 
yesterday; we shall at least have bread one 
more month, and I shall begin this very 
night to let the children go barefooted, for 
that is what the future has in store for the 
poor things, with their father squandering 
his fortune upon every scallawag he meets.” 

“ Scallawag, indeed! Be a little careful 
what you call a man till you know who he 
is.” 

“Oh! I can guess fast enough; it is that 
fool of a Farnsworth.” 

“In the first place, madam, Farnsworth 
is not a fool, but a very intelligent man; 
and in the next place, it is not Farnsworth 
at all.” 


“And for such a miserable creature as 
Farnsworth do I see myself and children re- 
duced to beggary.” 

“And I repeat, that it is not Farns- 
worth.” 

“ Well, then, it was some other good-for- 
nothing fellow, whose name you dare not 
tell.” 

“Do not call names, madam; you will 
soon regret it if you do.” 

“It must have been a sharper or a swin- 
dler; a gambler, perhaps, or even a thief.” 

“Very well! Since you force me to it, 
know that it is your brother whom you 
are abusing, and that he has been specu- 
lating too deeply, and is heavily involved.” 

“O Frank, won’t you forgive me?” 

They fall into each other’s arms. 

“And now, my love, since peace is re- 
stored, let us sit down to dinner.”’ 

“ Not quite yet.” 

“And why not?” 

“Well, you see I sent the cook away be- 
cause she was saucy, and I have been wan- 
dering around the city all day trying to find 
another — going from pillar to post, from 
one employment office to another —and I 
only succeeded in getting one a little while 
ago, so that” 

“So that, 1 suppose, I get no dinner at 
all?” 

“ No. 
seven.” 


So that dinner will be ready at 


A white and tottering old man leaned 
against the five-cent counter in a Christmas 
toy-store. A middle-aged man streaked with 
gray approached him. 

“Ah!” said the old man, extending his 
hand, “it seems to me I have seen your face 
somewhere before.” 

“Are you the young man who bought 
twenty-seven cents’ worth of goods here, and 
had three cents change coming to you?” 

“TI am he who was that young man,” said 
the old man feebly. 

“T thought so,” said the middle-aged man, 
“ Here is your change. I am the cash boy.” 

“Ah! I did not expect you back so soon.” 

And the old man hobbled out. 
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“ SHALL we—a—sit down?” 


“T should like to; but my dressmaker says I must n’t!” 


First Younc SWELL.—* Aw !—going anywhere?” 
Stconp Ditro.—* No!—asked to ten ‘Hops’ tonight! The idea has completely floored me!” 


Tuirp Ditro.—* By Jove! I’ve been thinking of letting myself out at ten pounds a night; A 
fellow might recoup himself for a bad book on the Derby.” 
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